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1 IE FRENQ11 OAF 

A TASTE OF FRANCE IN TUCSON 

.Aj The French Loaf, we take no shortcuts in baking authentic French 
bread, baguettes and croissants. And our fresh specialities like baked 
ham and cheese croissant sandwiches, baked Brie baguettes, and fresh 
Nova salmon on light rye bread have a distinctive French accent. 

Join us at The French Loaf for breakfast, lunch or an early dinner, 
Monday through Saturday from 7:30 a.m. to 6:00 p.m., 
and Sundays from 8:00 a.m. to 12:00 p.m. 


SUNRISE VILLAGE SHOPPING CENTER* 4776 EAST SUNRISE DRIVE* TUCSON *577- 
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This 

chart 

contains 

important 

guidelines 

for 

adult 

health. 


Heart disease, cancer, and diabetes 
account for more than 70% of all deaths. 

The University Physicians have prepared 
a chart showing the frequencies of 
preventive medical services which all 
adults should receive in order to 
minimize their health risks. 

Call or write for your FREE copy. 

The University Physicians 
MEDICAL OFFICE 

2028 East Prince Road 
Tucson, Arizona 85719 

(602) 326-1188 


HOWDY 



Howdy, 

This month we need to have a heart-to-heart about endangered species. It's 
a topic of considerable interest to me, because 1 am one: a reptile who reads at 
least one, usually two, newspapers a day. You don t exactly find my kind under 
every rock any more. 

This would appear to be a problem, and not just for the cause of lizard liter¬ 
acy. The fewer living things who buy newspapers, the tougher it's going to be 
for newspapers to make a living. Sales fall, advertisers drop out, profits ebb and 
eventually disappear—and then the newspapers vanish too. Right? 

Wrong. One of my human reporters sniffed around the Tucson newspaper 
business for a month, scoped it all out, and found that this very logical capitalist 
chain of events has been skewed here. I don't quite understand it myself, but as 
people keep saying to me, "Iggy, get with it. You're a bit of a dinosaur." 

I've always liked newspapers, and so 1 like to see them prosper. I wish 
more of us would read them. It leads to an educated electorate and all that. But 
as I see it, their influence is waning. For example, last fall only one of the fifteen 
daily papers in the state endorsed this Evan Mecham guy for governor. He won, 
and look where we are now. More to the point, look where I am. When he gets 
finished with this Tucson-to-Wickenburg megalopolis (that's 167 miles, 
friends), what kind of real estate do you think is gonna be left for a lizard? How 
can I live on a golf course? Or a car lot? 

Which brings me back to the topic of my own gubernatorial candidacy 
announced here last month. I'm happy to report that it's progressing quite 
nicely; the City Magazine staff has thrown its full support to me-along with 
several outsiders. My latest promise regards that desert cyclotron. No lizard is 
gonna take that damn thing lying down. 

Free Baja Arizona. 

Iggy Lizardo for governor. 

Cold blood for a hot propertv. 

Iggy Lizardo 
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Kudos to Iris 

Kudos to County Supervisor Iris Dewhirst! She must know there is no 
lasting value in blind allegiance to one interest group's dogma. Now she can 
truthfully represent all of us in the public interest. 

Ron Asta 


Are These The Good Guys? 

I now have two things against the "good guys" at the Game & Fish 
Department. 

Some three weeks ago a deer was hit on Fort Huachuca and in its agony it 
dragged itself, wounded in the hind legs, under an outside air conditioning 
unit. G&F persons arrived and dragged it out into the open—by its wounded 
legs, no doubt. 

They decided that as it was mortally wounded and thrashing about, it 
must be disposed of. They did not send for the MPs to dispatch it with a single 
bullet. They did not send for the post veterinarian to give it a merciful shot. 
They beat it to death with a baseball bat. I might tell you here that the mayor 
of Sierra Vista has just declared BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK for this area. 

We animal lo\ ers were up in arms over this incident—I do volunteer work 
with the Cochise County Humane Society—and the following ridiculous 
excuses were published in the local paper: 

—The military police were not allowed to fire a weapon on post. (We are 
always told that the fort is federal land and they can do what they darned well 
please up there.) 

The post veterinarian was not sent for because to give the animal a 
humane shot would destroy the meat which they had already decided—while 
the animal was still suffering pain—was to be donated to the local children's 
home. 

—It did not take too many whacks w T ith the bat to finish the animal off. 

The post commander, in an almost immediate telephone call, informed us 
that he had received "permission" to use a firearm should any other case of 
this kind occur. I am sure many have occurred over the years that the post has 
been open and no baseball bat was used, just a bullet and that was that. 

I think this incident and your story by Byrd Baylor about the baby javelina 
really portray in glorious technicolor the full picture of inefficiency of the G&F 
Dept. 

Write on! 

Brenda Wilson Hasty 

Sierra Vista 


No Laughing Matter 

I am writing in regard to the article by Richard Vonier in the June issue 
regarding groundwater recharge using CAP water. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Vonier did not attend the International Ground- 
water Recharge Conference at the University of Arizona, Feb. 23-26,1987. He 
would have learned that groundwater recharge is very complex, and that 
outstanding world scientists from many different disciplines are still seeking 
the answers. 

Stating that Mr. Wiersma, a residence manager at the UA, had the answers 
to groundwater recharge would be very funny, except that he is seeking a vote 
by the citizens of Tucson on the issue. 

Sol Resnick 

Professor Emeritus in Hydrology 

University of Arizona 


Tucson: A Lot Of People Taking in Laundry 

A tip of the hat for the Kevin Oberg analysis of the economic facts of life in 
greater Tucson. 

Speaking as a member of a family that has been around here since 1906,1 
agree that Tucson will never become a city in the conventional sense—just a 
Jot of people taking in each others' laundry. 

But this isn't necessarily bad. We get the support amenities and our space. 
After all, how many cities are really pleasant places to live? 




293-3670 

O IT rw IT N] We use Redken*skin care 
I X and cosmetics exclusively 


STUDIO 

3550 N. Oracle 


COFFEE & TEA 


NOW OPEN AT THE GERONIMO 

Serving light breakfast, lunch, & dinner 

Mon-Thur 7am-lam Fri 7am-3am Sat 8am-3am Sun 9am-Midnight 


THIS IS THE PLACE! • UNIVERSITY/EUCLID 
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THE HAIRCUTS THAT 
WORK! 

Get Ready for 

Your Wonderful Tucson Summer! 





327-2472 

4645 E. Ft. Lowell at Swan 



JEFFS CLASSICAL 
RECORD SHOPPE 


2556 N. CAMPBELL 

(Next to Katherine & Coi 


New and Used Classical Records and Cassettes 
Movie Soundtracks • Imports • Collectors’ Items 


10 to 50% Off 
Our Already 
Everyday Low 



More 
Because 
We've 


RENTED 

IT 

BEFORE 

'Ifev- 




CORT CLEARANCE CENTER 

Furniture Rental _ 


6337 E. 22nd Street«Oxford Plaza«748-0786 

Hours: Mon.-Fri. 9-6 Sat. 10-5 


As for economics, the governmental base has always been the key, but it 
gets a boost from the financially secure people who move in, buy a home and 
a car or two, live a few years and drop dead, starting the cycle all over again 
Very few of the locals ever make any serious money. 

In any event, your story made a subscribing reader out of me. 

Wally Beene 
University of Arizona 
Department of Journalism 


Those Meathead Photogs 

June 6 

Somewhere in the bowels of the barrio 

DeaMggy: , t . 

I wish you'd tell those guys you ve got working for you to get with it on 
this "superb photography" baloney! Fauntleroy, my cross-eyed raccoon who 
shoots with his brownie strapped between his belly-button and you-know- 
what. clicks a better pic than those meathead photogs at City Mng. 1 mean, 
really!!!! My little Fauntleroy is so miffed at you guys! 

l.P. Freely, Secretary 
Meyer St. Quadrapeds 

As my art director says, "Then get your you-know-what down here and show me these 
alleged gems!"—Iggy 


How To Beat Those Hot Summer Nights 

Thank you for the City Magazine that arrived yesterday. This is to let you 
know I think it is just great and whoever writes all the articles in your great 
magazine is really very talented and as hot as it was all night last night I read 
it all through and I woke up this morning with a smile still on my face! 

Sylvi Renney 

Taking Land From the Natives 

Thanks to your review of Memory of Fire: Genesis (March), I read the 
library's copy of that overwhelming book. In this history written by those who 
lived it, the details of Europeans conquering the native people of the Americas 
moved me to laughter, tears, and a powerful sense of rage. It helped me 

understand the beauty that was lost, and the pain produced, to feed the greed 
and egos involved. 

It also helped me understand the ongoing scheme to take Tohono 
O'odham land for speculation and development ("San Xavier City: The 
Movie," May). This is more of the same, with rich white folk taking land from 
the natives, planning to make it a nice place for other white folk while raking 
in a bundle of money. Instead of the colonial soldiers, religion and guns, these 
developers use lawyers, politics and contracts, but the purpose and results 
haven't changed. 

Dale S. Turner 


Artists are People 

Am I now a "Boho?" And my protagonist at the other end of the social 
spectrum a "Soho?" We used to be people. And what of this "long-time Bisbee 
resident" Bill Smith? Neither 1 nor any of my fellow long-term inmates of this 
"nearly forgotten corner of the universe" have ever heard of him. 

It should be remembered that a successful arts community/marketplace 
does contain real people who commit themselves to the transmission of their 
"realness," their soul outward into various media called "art" and not to the 
expediency of quick-flash journalism or the horrible existence of appearing as 
statistics on top of a developer's or grant-writer's desk. 

Other things about your magazine, such as the article by a frustrated 
father or the mice, are very interesting. 
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Betsy Breault, 
a Bisbee Boho 
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Quick, Develop It! 

In loving memory of Frog 
Mountain, I am sending you this 
newspaper clipping that I ran across 
today. Although the ad ran almost a 
year ago, I thought that you might 
appreciate the irony. 

ALTA VISTA—THE LAST 
SLICE OF THE FOOTHILLS DES¬ 
ERT. Hey, look! There's still a slice 
left. Quick, develop it! We can't let a 
single acre escape alive! 

I'd laugh if I could stop crying. 

David A. Huet 


Keep Those Smuggled 
Copies Coming 

As if we didn't have enough to 
miss about Tucson, you come along 
and start this publication. The 
mountains, the saguaros, the smell of 
the desert after a thunderstorm, and 
now City Magazine. 

You are doing a great job and we 
hope the magazine is as enduring as 
the hills that surround our favorite 
city. Keep up the good work and we 
will continue to have copies of the 
mag smuggled east so we can keep in 
touch. 

H. Darr Beiser 

Margo Warren 

Washington, D.C. 


We like to hear from you, but 
please keep it short. We reserve 
the right to edit letters, which 
must be signed. Also include a 
return address and phone 
number (which we won't 
publish). Send your letters to: 
City Magazine , 1050 E. River 
Road, Suite 200, Tucson, 
Arizona 85718. 


Lew Murphy 


Alex Shoumatoff 
Staff Writer 
The New Yorker 


You all have a good publication! 
Sincerely, 


Talk Of The Town 


Few regions in the country are as 
fascinating as the Southwest with its 
spectacular landscapes and its triple- 
laminated culture, and City Magazine 
is the most literate and probing 
regional magazine I've come across. 






Jngrt&f 


Obscene language, rotten 
eggs, spoiled vegetables and 
one tossed dead cat greeted 
the announcement in 1885, that 
Tucson would be the home of the University 
of Arizona. One local barkeep’s contempt 
was evident, “What good will it do us? Who 
in hell ever heard of a university professor 
buying a drink?” 


All Natural Ingredients 

You’ve got your hands on the gritty stuff, 
the kind of information that makes a real native, 
whether you’ve been here a week or a lifetime. 

City Magazine really shows you the 
town—the people, the shakers and the shaken; 
the entertainment, from hip to haute; 
the controversy, from polite debate to in-your- 
face; and the commonplace that’s common only 
in Tucson. 

It’s a great mix . . . just add yourself. 


SUBSCRIBENOW! 

Brew up a year’s worth of instant native- 
12 issues for only $15. 

Sun-brew method 

a) remove subscription card from magazine. 

b) fill in blanks. 

c) mail to City Magazine. 

Quick-brew method 

a) call 293-1801 to subscribe in seconds. 

Save nearly 40 % over newsstand prices. 


You won’t know the city, until you get the City- 
City Magazine. 


It s Official 

































Gil Juarez 


Be a Naturalist 

Sabino Canyon Volunteer Naturalists are 
looking for do-good volunteers to conduct 
environmental educational activities at the 
Sabino Canyon Recreation area for school 
children and the general public. Prospective 
volunteers are selected by personal interview 
during the last two weeks in Aug. Training 
covers everything from birds and beasts to 
rocks and plants. Starts Sept. 8 . Registration 
fee is $15. Info, 745-2721 or 297-2614. 

NFL Tease 
Aug.15 

Football in Phoenix in August? You bet. The 
Green Bay Packers, used to 20 -below gales off 
Lake Michigan, visit the desert to take on the 
Denver Broncos (with several UA Wildcats 
alumni) in a National Football League exhibition 
game at 7:30 p.m. in Sun Devil Stadium in 
Tempe. The NFL wants to see just how much 
support there is in Arizona for an expansion 
team, so they’ll be counting ticket stubs. Ticket 
buyers also will guarantee themselves priority 
for season tickets should Arizona get a 
franchise, possibly by the 1988 season. So it s 
worth the drive for more reasons than just to 
see the Pack unthaw. Lower sidelines are $20, 
upper deck $18, end zone $16, available at 
Dillard’s outlets or by calling the NFL office in 
Scottsdale, 1-483-2823. 

Saintly Honors 
Aug. 30 

Tucson's patron saint, St. Augustine, and the 
centuries-old tradition of “La Fiesta de San 
Agustin" is celebrated annually by the Arizona 
Historical Society It begins with a special noon 
mass at St Augustine Cathedral, 192 S. Stone 
At 3 p rn , regional music, dancing and 
performances of Mexican theater will get lively 
enough that E 2 nd St will be closed for the 
occasion Food booths with traditional goodies 


are available all day and at 7 p.m. a fiesta street 
dance takes place. Info, 628-5774. 

Harambee Festival 
Aug. 22 

The Northwest Neighborhood Centers 
Operations Committee presents the 1987 
Harambee festival, a Swahili word meaning 
“togetherness” that celebrates the entire 
community. That means all of Tucson. Game 
booths, ethnic munchies, live entertainment 
and surprises. 3 p.m.-midnight. Mansfield 
Park, 2000 N. 4th ave. Info, 791-3247. 

Under the Stars 
Aug. 30 

Some of the best offerings of the summer are 
the Tucson Pops Orchestra's outdoor 
performances at the Reid Park Bandshell. Bring 
your blankets, munchies, friends and party, 
meditate and meet people while you count the 
stars and listen. Whatever you do, make time 
to do this. Free. 

Breakers Family Water Park 

An oasis in the desert. Try out the huge, no¬ 
salt, imitation ocean that spins out waves from 
a hidden machine and you might believe you're 
at the beach—except there's no sand. Don’t let 
that hold you back. There are also 2 long tubes 
you can gracefully slide down (don't forget to 
hold your nose). Bring a pack of friends, but 
get here early so you can huddle under a shady 
ramada. Snack bar. but bring a picnic basket. 
Daily 10 a.m .-6 p.m.; 42 inches and under free. 
$6.95 everyone else. 8555 W. Tangerine Rd. 
Info, 792-1821. 

Faculty Lecture Series 
Aug. 4 

George Davis, UA prof, of geosciences and vice 
provost, lectures from “Zion to Bryce and 


Beyond.” He’ll talk and present a slide show of 
a geological excursion northeastward across 
southern Utah within a part of the Colorado 
plateau that is “beyond expectation, beyond 
belief.” How that relates to “Zion” you’ll have to 
attend to find out. Arizona Health Sciences 
Center Main Auditorium at 7:30 p.m. in room 
2600. Free. Info, 621-1877. 


Great Escapes for Kids 

■ Cool Breeze 
Aug. 3 

Homero Ceron and his trio re-create jazz styles 
spanning 100 years from early New Orleans 
through contemporary rock for kids 5 and up. 
Bilingual. Main library at 2 p.m. 200 S Sixth 
Ave. Info, 791-4393. 

■ Homemade Percussion 
Aug. 4 

From coffee cans to computers, it’s fun to 
make music—especially when you're using 
“instruments” around the house. Learn how to 
drive your parents crazy with the racket of 
spoons against a washbasin as Homero Ceron 
of the Tucson Symphony teaches kids 6 and up 
how to make the house ring with rhythm and 
melody. Pre-registration required. Valencia 
library at 2 p.m. 202 W. Valencia Rd. 791 - 
4531. 

■ Stir-Fry 
Aug. 4 

We invented the frozen dinner, but the Chinese 
invented cuisine-several thousand years ago. 

So why not cart your pre-adolescent (9 years 
and up) to the Main Library to learn the 
Chinese method of stir-fry cooking— quick, 
easy and nutritious—as well as a zillion ways 
to prepare eggs. It beats the whey out of a can 


of spaghetti-o’s. Pre-registration required. 200 
S. Sixth Ave. Info, 791-4393. 

■ Folksong Fest 
Aug. 5 

Ted Warmbrand sings favorite folk songs for 
kids and adults. Don’t forget to dream up a 
request list. Marana Library at 10:30 a.m. 
13370 Lon Adams Rd. Info, 1-682-4216. 

■ Hunting for Dinosaurs 
Aug. 8 

Kids from 4-7 can learn about their favorite 
dinosaurs while going on an imaginary hunt 
with master storyteller and dino-aficionado 
Marc Severson. Himmel library at 10 a.m. 1035 
N. Treat Ave. Info, 791-4397 and at Wilmot 
library at 2 p.m. 530 N. Wilmot. Info, 791- 
4627. 

■ Abejas? 

Aug. 11 

By the time beekeeper Wanda is done, your 
children will fear these buzzing creatures no 
longer. (How adults will fare is another matter.) 
Wanda Poindexter demonstrates how bees 
make honey and how she works with them— 
and avoids getting stung. For kids 5 and up at 
Sam Lena Library, 1601 S. Sixth Ave. Advance 
registration required. Info, 791-4791 

■ Cracking It Just Right 
Aug. 12,18 

The 4 -H members will teach kids 9 years old 
(and up) how to prepare eggs in every possible 
way, from creamed to soft to hard-boiled (with 
perhaps a gourmet Benedict thrown in for 
bragging) at Himmel Library on the 12 th at 3 
p.m . 1035 N Treat Ave. 791-4397 and at the 
Mam Library on the 18th at 200 S. Sixth Ave 
791-4791 Pre-registration required 


k 
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CHICKEN-FRIED STEAK 

The essence of Lubbock in a puddle of gravy. 

BY EMIL FRANZI 


M ike Royko once reported that 
he had something called 
chicken-fried steak some¬ 
where in Alabama, took one bite, and 
was sick for two days. Such are the 
breaks. Sampling American regional 
food is almost as risky as eating your 
way through Tucson's Chinese buf¬ 
fets. But after spending the last several 
weeks conducting an exhaustive sur¬ 
vey of that Southern and Western deli¬ 
cacy, chicken-fried steak, 1 can report 
at worst no ill after-effects, and at best 
several first-class examples. 

Chicken-fried steak is to a rural 
Texan or an Alabama farmer what 
veal scallopini is to Father Guido—the 
pinnacle of soul food. It symbolizes to 
those who dwell in the heartland what 
quiche implies to a yuppie. And, like 
Rodney, it rarely gets the respect it 
deserves. 

When I began this quest, I needed 
a benchmark of quality, a three-star 
Michelin chicken-fried steak by which 
to measure the others. So I called on 
the Arizonan best known for his wide- 
ranging epicureanism, rustic knowl¬ 
edge and general redneck de¬ 
meanor—former Congressman Sam 
Steiger. Sam's response was instanta¬ 
neous—"Lone Star Cafe, 16th and Be¬ 
thany in Phoenix. The chicken-fried 
steak is absolute ambrosia." 

Appreciative of Sam's great age 
and intense experience, I took a quick 
trip to Phoenix. Arriving at the corner 
shopping center where the Lone Star 
is housed, I was taken aback by the 
two Saabs, the Volvo, the BMW, the 
Audi and the three Mercedes in the 
tiny parking lot. I myself arrived in a 
pick-up with a camper shell. I hadn't 
had this much culture shock since I 
drove twelve miles of Ventura Boule¬ 
vard from Canoga Park to Studio City 
and counted fourteen sushi bars and 
no bowling alleys. I shuddered at the 
thought of what the Congressperson 
from that area must look like, hoping 
that some sinuous gerrymander had 
clipped these turkeys' voting strength. 

I entered with some foreboding. 
Passing gaggles of yuppie types, I sat 
down at the bar. There, prominently 
displayed, was a collection of bumper 
stickers, one of which read IF GUNS 
CAUSE CRIME, THEN FLIES CAUSE 
GARBAGE. Sam was right. I knew the 
place would be OK. 

The chicken-fried steak was su¬ 
perb. Light batter, excellent spicy 


white gravy, side of veggies and a roll, 
real mashed potatoes and a tender 
piece of actual meat. All for $3.95, plus 
a variety of American beers, includ¬ 
ing, naturally, Lone Star. Bottles only. 
A sturdy piece of Americana nestled 
in the middle of miles of repulsive 
asphalt. Ambience? Real people never 
use that word. 

The three principal parts of a 
chicken-fried steak are the meat, the 
batter or coating, and the gravy. It 
should be served with potatoes, pref¬ 
erably mashed to soak up gravy, but 
home-style, french fries or hash 
browns are acceptable. Any place that 
gives you a rice option is clearly pan¬ 
dering to the trendies and should be 
automatically suspect. 


Country-fried steak, or "country 
steak," is often found as an optional 
title. Beware. Country folks, who in¬ 
vented chicken-fried steak in the first 
place, call it "chicken-fried steak." 
That's because you put batter on it and 
fry it like you fry chicken, usually in a 
big skillet. People unfamiliar with it, 
or those attempting to sell it to people 
they think are unfamiliar with it, call it 
something else. One cafeteria even 
calls it "breaded beef cutlet." Now 
Vincenzo does not say to Dominic, 
"Hey, let's go get some Italian spa¬ 
ghetti." It's the same principle as a 
Mexican menu that shows you a pic¬ 
ture of a taco. You now know that eve¬ 
rything is going to cost double and 
that the salsa sucks. 

The ultimate in this type of dis¬ 
gusting cutesy is found at a national 
chain (there's one on Speedway) 
called Po Folks. How about they call it 
"Kuntry-Fried Steak?" You can tell 
how bad it's going to be just by read¬ 
ing the signs in the parking lot—that 


way you won't risk being seen going 
in. "Food ta go," "Inside Dinin," etc. 
Reject copy from "Beverly Hillbillies.' 

I passed. 

But I do have moderately good 
news about a couple of other national 
food franchises. Most of them barely 
rise above the level of a TV dinner or 
the box of patties in the freezer at the 
Price Club. Some would be better if 
they used the patties from the Price 
Club. But two of them are actually 
above average. They are Furr's Cafete¬ 
ria and Carrows. For chicken-fried 
steak, forget Denny's, Village Inn, 
Bob's, the Ponderosa, the other cafete¬ 
rias and a place called Grandy's. 
Grandy is some relative of Wendy, 
which should tell you enough. They 


all suffer from at least one of three 
major defects—homogenized or proc¬ 
essed meat, bland breading and 
wimpy gravy. 

Furr's originated in Lubbock, 
which may explain why they give you 
the choice of white or brown gravy. 
Texas is where the South and the West 
meet and often synthesize. The philo¬ 
sophical dichotomy of white vs. 
brown gravy has been known to tear 
asunder many a redneck caucus that 
already had reached consensus over 
such relatively trivial items as the abo¬ 
lition of all forms of gun control and 
nuking Iran. The folks in Lubbock 
obviously were well aware of the 
schism, and further, have not yet 
learned to yup—$3.95 with potatoes. 

Carrows has a spicy white sau- 
sage gravy version available around 
the clock with eggs and such, plus a 
dinner version with salad, etc., for 
$5.95. Better hurry up and try these, 
though. With all them corporate take¬ 
overs and mergers one of those clowns 


with a Harvard MBA is probably 
planning to replace 'em with a sprout 
omelette or teriyaki tuna. 

Now the the real stuff—our own 
locals. Two of them approach great¬ 
ness. Just two. There's a lot of medioc¬ 
rity in chicken-fried steak out there, 
Tucson. Kinda like local broadcast 
journalism. Two I found can go head- 
to-head with the Lone Star any time— 
The Round-Up and Gus and Andy's. 
There may be more, but it'll take 
somebody with more dedication than 
I to unearth them. Both feature white 
gravy, and both are superb. Round- 
Up gets the edge for several reasons. 
It's a regular menu item as opposed to 
a special, you get choice of potatoes 
instead of just french fries, and it's a 
buck cheaper. The Round-Up, at 1527 
E. Benson Highway in the spiritual 
heartland of the Old Pueblo, features a 
daily buffet from 11 a.m. to 8 p.m., live 
music nightly (C & W, of course), and 
is open twenty-four hours a day. 

There were local disappoint¬ 
ments, however. The much-touted, 
reasonably well-known local estab¬ 
lishments whose chicken-fried prod¬ 
uct didn't measure up to either their 
reputation or other stuff on their 
menu included the Ajo Cafe, the Ar¬ 
royo and the Triple T Truck Stop. The 
Ajo Cafe serves a superb burger, the 
Arroyo has terrific pies, and the Triple 
T does great breakfasts, as a truck stop 
should. Ajo Cafe's chicken-fried steak 
was so-so for $2.95, while Triple T and 
Arroyo give you thick and thin vari¬ 
ations of cardboard for $5.75 and $4.95 
respectively. 

The second disappointment was 
the number of places that have great 
chow and ought to serve chicken-fried 
steak but don't. Bobo's, the Chuck 
Wagon, Fancy Farmer (which has a 
sandwich, which doesn't count). Old 
Style Kafe, Robert's, and, saddest of 
all, the Bushwacker Steak House at 
4635 N. Flowing Wells, which has an 
excellent barbecue and the best hot 
link since Big Al. Billy, the cook, says 
he might start serving a chicken-fried 
steak as a weekly special this summer 
and I look forward to it. Meantime, 
there's The Round-Up. 

Check it out. □ 

Emil Franzi is the Tucson political seer 
who predicted the outcome of the last gu¬ 
bernatorial election by calculating the ra¬ 
tio of bowling alleys to sushi hirs. 
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The philosophical dichotomy of white 
vs. brown gravy has been known to 
tear asunder many a redneck caucus 
that already had reached consensus 
over such relatively trivial items as 
the abolition of all forms of gun con¬ 
trol and nuking Iran. 











Fine Design... 
Native Woods 


Queen Anne Chair 
Mesquite 


Arrovo Design 
224 N. 4th Ave. 
884-1012 


Beautiful ethnic clothing 
Mexican occasional dresses 
Imported tapestries and gifts from 
Latin America and all over the world! 


El Mercado de Boutiques 
Broadway at Wilmot • 748-0817 


Plaza Palomino 

Swan at Ft. Lowell • 325-6411 
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Downtown 
on Scott St. 

Aug. 1 

Join the Scott Street Art 
Festival and watch the battle- 
of-the-bands street dance, the 
“Carnival: Musica de las 
Americas," parades and 
hordes of people out to expe¬ 
rience the emergence of 

Tucson as_. You fill in 

the blank, but don’t miss this 
event. 

Seri Images 
Aug.1-31 

The Amerind Foundation is 
displaying recent photos of 
the Seri Indians of Sonora by 
David Burckhalter, a photo¬ 
journalist who has been 
studying and taking pictures 
of the Seris for years. Adm. 
charge. Open daily 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. Located 65 miles east of 
Tucson in Dragoon. Info on 
directions, call 1-586-3666. 

‘‘Max’s Flying Saucer” 

Aug. 1-14 

For kids or those who think 
like 'em, ages 3 and up. A 
young boy sees a light hover¬ 
ing in the sky and tries to 
discover what it is. But you’ll 
have to see the show to get 
the rest of the plot and punch¬ 
line. Flandrau Planetarium. 

Adm charge. Info, 621-4515. 

Dressed Up, 

Indian Style 
Aug. 1-16 

Old Tucson is extending the 
Encyclopedia Britannica 
traveling show, featuring 
twelve full-size, incredibly 
lifelike, famous American 
Indian figures in historically 
authentic costumes and 
placed in settings that accu¬ 
rately reflect their times. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Guided tours and 
storytelling sessions through¬ 
out each day. Info, 883-0100. 

Egyptian Evenings 
Aug.1-23 

Hieroglyphics, pharaohs, 
exotic deities and monuments 
of stone— get out of the now 
and back up four thousand 
years to explore the science, 
art, religion and Egyptian view 
of the universe that made 
‘‘order out of chaos." Check 
out the 3,000-year-old Egyp¬ 
tian mummy on loan from the 
L.A. Natural History Museum. 
He’s resting in the exhibit hall. 


Flandrau Planetarium. $3.50 
gen. adm.: $2.75 senior 
citizens, UA faculty, staff and 
students. Info, 621-STAR. 

Tucson Toros 
Aug.1-31 

America’s favorite beer-and- 
hot dog sport is in full bloom. 
The Tucson Toros play 70 
games at Hi Corbett field this 
season. A great little ballpark, 
a Houston Astros farm 
team—this is why summer is 
on the calendar. Call for dates 
and times. Info, 791-4096. 

Moms-’n’-Tots 
Aug.1-22 

Year ‘round morning program 
from 9 a.m. to noon for moth¬ 
ers and tots, 3-5 years. Qual¬ 
ity time out of doors courtesy 
of the City Parks and Rec 
Dept. Info, 791-4382. 

Golf for Kids 
Aug.1-22 

If you’re 9-18 years old, and 
like to chase little white balls 
around.... The Tucson Parks 
and Recreation Department is 
sponsoring a summer golf 
program just for those on the 
underside of majority. Info, 
791-4382. 

Camp History 
Aug.1-28 

The Arizona Historical Society 
is offering a summer program 
for children ages 7-12. The 
ten one-week sessions have a 
unique twist emphasizing 
Arizona and Western history 
through a fun, hands-on 
approach. Kids can pan for 
gold, make candles, maps and 
tortillas and learn old-time 
songs. Wish they’d let adults 
in on this. $45 per person; 

$40 for members of the His¬ 
torical Society. Info, 628- 
5774. 


Day Camp 
Aug.1-13 

Desert discovery gives kids 
hands-on experience with 
plants, animals, geology, 
story-telling and walks 
through the park—taught by 
Tohono Chul Park docents. 
Grades 1-6 but class size is 
limited Adm. charge. Regis¬ 
tration info, 742-6455 

Westward Look 
Aug. 2, 9,16, 23, 30 

At presstime, we gathered 
enough information to know 
they’re continuing their Sun¬ 
day jazz evenings. Don’t miss 
draping yourself on a friend or 
snuggling up to drink and 
zoning out on good tunes. We 
don’t yet know who’s playing, 
you’ll just have to make the 
trip. The show sizzles from 4 
p.m.-7 p.m. Great overlook on 


the city or mountains Take 
your pick, but don’t miss 
Free. 

Take a Tour 
Aug. 4,11,18, 25 

It’s the time of year when the 
Sonoran Desert sun has 
turned the color green to a 
mere memory. Fora respite, 
take a morning tour through 
the Tucson Botanical Garden's 
lush vegetation. Trained 
guides will give you an ency¬ 
clopedia of historical and 
horticultural info about plants, 
from mesquites to tepary 
beans to roses—enough to 
start your own backyard 
jungle. Tours start at 9 a.m 
Adm. charge. 2150 N. Alver- 
non Way. Info, 326-9255. 

Volleyball Registration 
Aug. 12 

Get out of your lazy recliner 
beneath the air conditioner 
that’s giving your brain frost¬ 
bite and join a volleyball 
league. Your brain will thaw, 
your muscles will harden, and 
you’ll meet strangers who 
might become friends. Be¬ 
sides, you’ll have fun. Men’s, 
women’s and co-ed leagues 
forming now. First come, first 
served. Starts Sept.12 and 
ends before turkey day in Nov. 
Info, 791-4879. 

Lap Swims 
Aug. 17 

It’s the annual Amphitheater 
pool seasonal swim, which 
means they’ve started a new 
recreational and lap swim 
schedule. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.- 
1p.m. and 6 p.m.-8 p.m. Sat. 
and Sun. noon-4 p.m. Info, 
791-4245. 

Working Out 
Aug. 17 

Bored, feeling old. flabby, out 
of shape? Sinewy teenagers 
on high school swim teams 
start working out at various 
city pools on this date. Who 
knows how many future 
Olympic contenders are frees- 
tyling down the waterways? A 
sports gawker’s paradise or 
just plain old inspiration. Info, 

7 91-4245. 

Culinary Creations 
Aug.24 

Believe it or not, chef Jerry 
Taylor is teaching and demon¬ 
strating the fine art of pastry 
panache—at Tucson General 
Hospital. No clue on whether 
this will be the unhealthy 
butter-sugar-chocolate con¬ 
fections we all love, but taste 
the samples to find out Free 
Info, 327-5431, ext 1201 

Pool Closing 
Aug.28 

If you swam all summer and 
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are fried and waterlogged, the 
city’s pool closing date won’t 
put you in distress. If not, get 
your suntan lotion in motion 
and make up for lost time. 

Will open again just for Labor 
Day weekend. Info, 791 -4245. 

Field Trip 
Aug.29 

The Audubon Society is taking 
a field trip to Mt. Lemmon 
from Rose Canyon to the top. 
Can’t identify a warbler or 
hummingbird? You’ll be an 
expert at the end of the day. 
Meet at 6:45 a.m. at the Bay¬ 
less Mkt. on the corner of 
Tanque Verde and Sabino 
Canyon Roads for carpooling. 
Bring lunch and water (and 
wear comfy shoes). Limited to 
20 participants. Call 629-0510 
to sign up. 


Winners Revealed 
Aug. 29-Sept. 7 

The Arizona-Sonora Desert 
Museum has sponsored its 
tenth annual amateur nature 
photography competition and 
is exhibiting the works of the 
winning snappers. Subject 
matter includes Arizona, 
Sonora, Baja California and 
the Sea of Cortez. Entry to 
exhibit hall is free.10 a.m.-4 
p.m. on weekends and holi¬ 
days. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-2 
p.m. Info, 883-1380, ext. 205. 

Get Glitzy 
Through Sept. 9 

Westin La Paloma is strutting 
its stuff this summer with 
Rick’s Cafe Americain, a 
reproduction of the club from 
the classic movie "Casa¬ 
blanca” with the legendary 
Humphrey Bogart. They 
watched the movie more 
times than most fanatics and 
painstakingly re-created the 
set. Transport yourself back 
to the 1930s and enjoy au¬ 
thentic Moroccan cuisine- 
fresh salads brimming from 
handmade bowls, hot and 
cold hors d’oeuvres, grilled 
fish, roasted chicken and 
grilled lamb and beef. Pianist 
David Syme will be playing 
Gershwin tunes to get you in 
the mood. Feeling bored? 

Tune up your romantic ampli¬ 
fier and bring your love to this 
one. Info, 742-6000. 


Pageant Rituals 

Interested in being crowned 
Miss Tucson? If you’re be¬ 
tween 17 and 25 and live in 
Tucson, you’re eligible. They’ll 
judge you on personality, 
poise and talent—and looks 
too, though they won’t admit 
it. Ever see a plain Miss Amer¬ 
ica? Too bad they don't have 
this for guys too. They'll 


crown the lucky lady on Sept. 
5th. Entry forms for the 1987 
Miss Tucson Scholarship 
Pageant are available at the 
concierge deskat the Shera¬ 
ton El Conquistador or by 
calling 326-0528 

Sportspark 

They have one 60 ft. tower 
with three hydro tubes that 
come out of it. You get inside 
an enclosed tube with water in 
it and spin ‘round and down¬ 
wards—at speeds up to 35 
miles an hour. Depending on 
the condition of your stomach 
(or age) it’s either thrilling or 
you’ll lose your lunch. But 
give it a try. Ten slides are 
S3.50 or whirl all day long for 
five bucks. 6901 N. Casa 
Grande Hwy. Info. 744-9496. 

Justin's Water World 

Eight different pools to float 
and frolic in; some that are 
only three feet deep for kids; 7 
giant slides and one indus¬ 
trial-strength water tube. Put 
it all together and you have a 
day well spent. A bunch of 
ramadas to hide from the sun 
after you’ve flapped around. 
Better to b.y.o. snacks. Take a 
break from the desert. 3551 
S. San Joaquin Rd. Adm. 
S5.95, under 5 years free. 
Sun.-Thurs. and holidays 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Info, 883-8340. 


YMCA Summer 
Programs 
Through Summer 

If your kids are parked in front 
of the TV, here’s their chance 
to swim, play music, partici¬ 
pate in gymnastics, aerobic 
dancing, sports, archery, and 
hay rides in the Y’s version of 
day camp. Two- week ses¬ 
sions. Call the Lohse YMCA 
and they’ll direct you to the 
program you want. 624-7471. 

Give Blood 

Hear those commercials 
lately? Blasting across 
Tucson’s radio stations are 
some squeaky-clean teen¬ 
agers telling us the benefit of 
giving our most precious 
element to help other people. 
One of the kids even met his 
future girlfriend there. We 
can’t make any such promises 
but the American Red Cross 
needs this vital stuff. If you’re 
healthy and not squeamish, 
do a good deed. You’ll even 
get paid for it. Info, 623-0541. 

Try it Yourself 

The YMCA offers courses in 
aerobics—beginning, inter¬ 
mediate, advanced, senior, 
low impact. They’ve got it all 
and the prices are affordable, 
approximately $18 a month. 
Classes meet two or three 


times weekly. Info on times 
and places, 624-7471. 

Park Fishing 
Through Summer 

Tucson Parks and Recreation 
is loading the lakes with 
catfish. Get out your pole, kick 
back and feel like Tom Sawyer 
for a day at Silverbell and 
Kennedy Park Lakes. Info, 
791-4860. 

Flappers and 
Bathtub Gin 
Through December 

If people dressed in trendy 
garb get you down, don’t miss 
the Arizona Historical 
Society’s newest exhibit— 
“The Era of Wonderful Non¬ 
sense,” with seven female 
mannequins and one male 
mannequin, dressed 1920s 
style. What vintage clothing is 
really about. Info, 628-5774. 

Mailing Art 

The Old Pueblo Museum at 
Foothills Mall is said to be the 
first serious mall museum in 
the country. This $3 million 
attraction includes a represen¬ 
tative archaeological dig, a 
gem and mineral exhibition 
and changing exhibits of 
Southwest culture. If malls 
leave you wanting, take a 
museum break. Special events 
are always occurring. These 
may be the future homes for 
our art. Mon.-Fri.10 a.m.-9 
p.m.; Sat.10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sun. 
noon-5 Free. 

Creative Engineering 

This one’s for invention buffs. 
The Pima County Co-op 
Extension Service has a new 
one on hand, open for public 
viewing. It’s an irrigation¬ 
controlling device that turns 
water on when soil becomes 
dry and turns it off after it’s 
been watered. If the soil stays 
moist, the device stays shut. 
Why don’t those developers 
who are always watering 
during a monsoon blitz check 
this out? 4040 N. Campbell 
Ave. Info, 628-5628. 

Story Time 

Give yourself a break and let 
someone else read to your 
toddler during the library’s 
story time. You can fall 
asleep, or at least daydream, 
while your little ones become 
entranced by fairytales. For 
ages 18-36 months. For 
specific branches and times, 
call 791-4393. 

Infoline 

Picking up the phone never 
felt so good. These folks will 
answer any question you 
come up with and they do it 
cheerfully. You can almost 
see the smile on the other end 
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of the line. Sponsored by the 
Tucson Public Library. Call 
791-4010. 

Infoline for The 
Hearing Impaired 

The Tucson Public Library has 
improved its service for the 
hearing impaired by installing 
a direct line for Telecommuni¬ 
cation Device for the Deaf 
phone calls. TDD callers can 
now reach the library’s Info¬ 
line directly by dialing 791 - 
4396. Applause for a much- 
needed service. 

Work of Art 

You live inside it, but do you 
understand how it works? The 
Human Adventure Center, a 
well-kept secret, teaches 
everyone about the human 
body and how to care for it. 
This gets to the heart of the 
matter. 5531 E. Fort Lowell. 
Adm. charge. Info, 721-8749. 



Gaslight Theatre 
Aug.1-22 

“Secret Agent Man!” is a 
mystery, a comedy and a 
drama done-up for the entire 
family. Think Bond, James 
Bond. The Gaslight always is 
fun, but the olio is the best 
part. 7000 E. Tanque Verde 
Rd. Info, 886-9428 

Older is Better 
Aug. 1 

Tucson’s oldest existing 
modern dance company—the 
10th Street Danceworks— 
struts its collection of well- 
toned muscles in an adventur¬ 
ous dance concert at 8 p.m. in 
University Theatre. Part of the 
Tucson Summer Arts Festival. 
$6 general; $4 UA students 
and seniors. Reserved seat¬ 
ing. 621-1302. 

The Children’s Hour 
Aug.1,2 

Invisible Theatre presents a 
show hosted by Diane Hodge 
for the entire family with an 
emphasis on song, dance and 
theater games to teach your 
kids the way of the '80s— 
self-esteem through good 
thoughts, strong minds and 
friendships. 1 p.m. and 3 p.m. 
$3 general admission. 1400 
N. First Ave. Info, 882-9721. 


Jazz Evening 
Aug. 2 

The Tucson Jazz Society in 
co-sponsorship with the TMA 
and KUAT radio present the 
John Bowes Quintet. Kick 
back in TMA’s Pioneer Plaza 
downtown and listen to main¬ 
stream and neobop tunes at 7 
p.m. No alcohol allowed, but 
refreshments are available 
across the way at Janos. $3 
general admission; $2 TMA 
members; $1 Tucson Jazz 
Society members. 



Gardening Demonstration 
Aug. 5,12,19, 26 

The Pima County Co-op 
Extension Service will take 
you on a walk through the 
eggplant and chile trails; the 
12th will have you examining 
varieties of grapes—under an 
arbor; the 19th will spread out 
landscape edibles; the 26th 
will show you new arid-land 


plants and how to care for 
them. It’s all happening at 9 
a.m. at 4040 N. Campbell. 
Repeated at Nanini library at 2 
p.m. on Thurs. and Wilmot 
library on Wed. at 10 a.m. 

Info, 628-5628. 

Open Forum 
Aug. 6 

Michael Tamarack of the 
Tucson AIDS Project presents 
information on alternative 
therapies for AIDS, the plague 
of the ’80s, at 7 p.m. Ques- 
tion-and-answer session 
follows. Free. Desert Institute 
of the Healing Arts. 639 N. 6th 
Ave. 882-0899. 

Natural Introduction 
Aug. 6 

Just got to Tucson and can’t 
figure how to make anything 
stay alive? The folks at 
Tucson Botanical Gardens will 
teach you what grows in our 
unique desert soil, with an 
emphasis on wise water use 
and arid land plants for a lush 
jungle-type landscape. If 
you’ve lived here for years 
and still manage to kill green 
things, they’ll provide a slew 
of information to help you 
with your flora. 9 a.m.-11 a.m. 
Adm. charge. 2150 E. Alver- 
non Way. Info, 326-9255. 


Women’s Roundtable 
Aug.11 

Jeri Hassman, M.D., takes a 
look at women in sports— 
with an emphasis on special 
exercise concerns including 
nutrition, potential orthopedic 
injuries and the physiological 
changes resulting from work¬ 
ing out regularly. Find out if 
all that jogging is really 
healthy. Sponsored by Tucson 
Medical Center. $10 non¬ 
members; $5 members. 
Reservations required. Radis- 
son Suites Hotel from 7 p.m.- 
9 p.m. Call 29-WOMAN. 

Vocal Power 
Aug. 19 

It’s the ’80s and we’re cynical, 
perhaps to the point of ex¬ 
haustion. Revitalize your 
energy with Demaris. He’ll 
tune you in to the healing 
power of voice and sounds to 
‘‘release old physical, emo¬ 
tional and spiritual block¬ 
ages.” Relax, this is much 
better than primal therapy. 7 
p.m.-9:30 p.m. Registration, 
call 577-1757. 

Lunch Break 
Aug.19 

Dr. Peter Bermingham, direc¬ 
tor of the UA art museum, will 
address the issues of buying 


and acquiring art for a umv^r 
sity collection Find out how 
UA wheels and deals at 1215 
p.m. in the UA Museum at 
Speedway and Olive. Info 
621-7567. 

Prick the Pear 
Aug. 19 

Get the particulars on harvest¬ 
ing prickly pears—the stuff 
that grows like weeds in 
August. Sandal English will 
prepare gourmet treats from 
these edible cacti, give tastes 
and recipes to take home. 
Catch the technicolor slide 
show of succulent foliage 
Tucson Botanical Gardens. 
Members $4; non-members 
$5. 2150 E. Alvemon Way. 

Info, 326-9255. 



Ann Original Gallery 
Aug.1-22 

Sara Spanjers and Margarite 
Robbins exhibit oils on canvas 
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TOP GUN 

FLIGHT INSTRUCTION 


Does flying fit into your career goals? 
Forced Air provides quality instruction for all rat¬ 
ings by full-time certified flight instructors with 
over 10,000 hours of flight experience utilizing a 
proven format tailored to your individual needs. 
Forced Air maintains quality Cessna and Piper air¬ 
craft for your flight instruction as well as video 
courses and ground instruction. We are committed 
to your success as a pilot and take the necessary 
time to make sure you are comfortable and confi¬ 
dent. 

Compare the rest and you'll see we're the best. 

To complete your flying experience, we also offer 
the following: 

• Aircraft sales 

• Aircraft consulting 

• Aircraft rental and leasing 

• Charter services 

• Corporate pilot services 



1921 E. Flight Line Drive 
Tucson International Airport 
Tucson, Arizona 85706 

(602) 294-8353 



As Unique as 
the Arizona 
Outdoors 






• Backpacking 
Mountaineering 
» Outdoor Wear 


7401 N. La Cholla Blvd. 
(In Foothills Center) 

297-9364 
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Another non-member group 


and Freddie Davies displays 
watermedia. If you prefer 3-D 
work, there’s plenty of raku 
pottery, terra cotta and bronze 
sculpture pieces you’ll wish 
you made—or owned. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Sat ‘til 5 
p.m. 4811 E. Grant Rd. Suite 
153 in the Crossroads Festival 
Mall. 323-0266. 

Aug. 23-Sept. 19 

Featuring Craig Arbon’s 
acrylic paintings and Diane 
Redhair’s oils. Reception on 
Aug. 27, 4-7 p.m. Munchies 
to devour. 

Arizona State Museum 
Through Dec. ‘87 

Photographic exhibit of UA 
buildings, in b&w and color, 
that have been placed in the 
National Register. Get a his¬ 
torical perspective of UA 
architecture. Mon.-Sat. 9-5 
p.m. and Sun. 2-5 p.m. 621 - 
6302. 


show. Reception Aug. 1,7 
p.m.-9 p.m. Amble downtown 
and see what’s happening to 
the avant-garde of Tucson’s 
art scene. 135 E. Congress St. 
Hours noon-5 p.m., Tues.-Sat. 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Info, 792-4503. 

Aug. 18-Sept. 6 

It’s the eighth annual invita¬ 
tional show. Each Dinnerware 
member invites an artist to 
show several pieces of work. 
This is an inside job, so get 
cozy with the members. 
Reception Aug. 22, 7 p.m.-9 
p.m. 

El Presidio 
Aug.1-31 

Mary Wyant, Hal Empie, 
Charles Pabst and other 
artists who portray the South¬ 
west in a variety of styles. 182 
N. Court Ave. Hours Mon.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun. 1-4 p.m. 
884-7379. 


Art Network 
Aug.1-31 

Tired of looking like everyone 
else? Visit this gallery of 
“wearable art.” Outfit yourself 
in avant-garde bola ties, 
jewelry, gonzo T-shirts and 
other originals. Corner of 
Hotel Congress. Tues.-Fri. 11 
a m.-5 p.m.; Sat. 12-5 p.m. 
624-7005. 

Azimuth Gallery 
Aug.1-30 

Featuring Elizabeth Pettit’s 
abstract oil paintings on 
canvas and wild self-portraits 
in neon. Worth the visit. 

Randy Spalding displays his 
modern tall sculptures of men 
dressed in black suits and red 
ties. If you’re tired of real 
people, meet a friend who 
won’t talk back. Reception, 
Aug.1,6 p.m.-9 p.m. Refresh¬ 
ments, of course. Tues.-Fri. 

10 a.m.-6 p.m. Sat. and Sun. 

1 p.m.-4 p.m. 210 E. Con¬ 
gress. 


Etherton Gallery 
Aug.1-31 

Offerings from the permanent 
collection are available for 
purchase and viewing by 
appointment only. Don’t 
worry, they resume normal 
hours in the fall. 424 E. 6th St. 
624-7370. 

EleanorJeck 
Galleries 
Aug.1-31 

Soft sculptures—life-size 
clones by Curran—and ce¬ 
ramics by William Berchow. 
6376 E. Broadway and 6336 
E. Broadway. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-4 p.m. 790-8333. 

Frank Franklin’s 

He makes thick, hand-carved 
doors and he paints, too—in a 
primitive and bright South¬ 
western style. Anna Franklin, 
his wife, makes outrageous 
puppets. They’ll let you look 
(and buy), but by appointment 
only. Info, 792-0777. 


Center For Creative 
Photography 
Aug. 1-Sept. 17 

Photos of the urban and rural 
West reflect current trends by 
contemporary shutterbugs. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. 843 E. University 
Blvd. 621-7968. 


Obsidian Gallery 

Regular gallery participants 
exhibit works in clay, fiber, 
wood and glass. Treat your¬ 
self to these touchable arts. 
On vacation first two weeks in 
Aug. 4340 N. Campbell, Suite 
90. Mon.-Sat.10-5:30. 577- 
3598. 


De Grazia Gallery 
Aug.1-31 

The world of the Superstition 
Mountains as seen through 
DeGrazia’s eyes. These are 
original oils on canvas painted 
during the 70s. Mon.-Sun 10 
a m -4 p.m. 6300 N. Swan Rd. 
Info, 299-9191. 

Dinnerware Cooperative 
Aug.1-16 


Beth O’Donnell 
Gallery, Ltd. 

Aug. 4-Sept. 30 

Featuring multi-media work 
by rotating gallery artists. 
Howard Post (a non-romantic 
view of the American West in 
oils, pastels and mono¬ 
prints), Barbara Smith’s super 
watercolors and mixed media 
(landscapes and florals), 
Walter Piehl’s mixed media 




Don'l you have better things to do in 
your free time than clean? 


LA DANSE ORIENTALE 


"Dance expresses the nature of human 
feelings ... a dynamic image .. 
Susanne K. hanger 


Professional 

Housecleaning 

2950 N. Tucson •795-1819 


Classes taught by Kathryn Ferguson, who 
performs and teaches throughout the U.S., Egypt, 
and Morocco; featured in the video "Mideastern 
Dance: An Introduction to Belly Dance";winner of 
the Silver Award Best Performance Arts 
Documentary, 8th Annual Houston International 
Film Festival; recommended by Dance Magazine. 


881-0883 

Lnroll Xow! 


Dance is: 

Muscle toning, 

exercise, 
Stretching 
Grace, 

Style, 

Energy. 
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Tucson's Best Kept Secret 


Featuring High Quality Furniture 


4535 S. 12th Avo. 


Tucson,Az. 85714 


Phono 889-8514 
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YOU’LL GET STUCK ON 

Many Goats 

Extraordinary Native American 
Jewelry • Pottery • Rugs • Baskets • Kachinas 

PARIS BUDAPEST ROME OKINAWA 

Tucson Mall • Second Level • 887-0814-.. 


drawings (life on the rodeo 
circuit), Nancy Prevo’s water- 
colors and acrylics (daily life) 
and others. St. Philip’s Plaza. 
River and Campbell, Suite 64. 
Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. 
299-6998. 

Phoenix Art Museum 
Aug.1-9 

Dutch, Flemish and German 
paintings from the collection 
of the Sarah Campbell Blaffer 
Foundation from Houston. 
Artists from the 15th-17th 
centuries include Peter Paul 
Rubens, Hieronymus Bosch, 
Lucas Cranach, Anthony Van 
Dyck and Jan Steen. Worth 
the drive, if you have A/C. 

1625 N. Central Ave. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. 10 
a.m.-9 p.m.; Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Adults $2, students/seniors 
$1, children free. Info, 1-257- 
1880. 

Sanders Galleries 
Aug.1-Aug.31 

New works by Richard lams, 
Don Jaramillo, Jim Norton, 
Gayle Nason, Stefan Ott and 
Greg Wallace at 6420 N. 
Campbell Ave. 299-1763. 

Hours Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Showing at the La Pa- 
loma gallery are new works by 
Jerry Becker, Dave Flitner. 

Don Jaramillo, R.S. Riddick 
and Greg Wallace. 3300 E. 
Sunrise. 577-5820. Mon.-Sat. 

10 a.m.-7 p.m. 

Subway Gallery 
in Bisbee 

Tues.-Sun. noon-4 p.m. 45 
Main Street, Bisbee. 1-432- 
5230. 

Tohono Chul Park 
Aug.1-30 

Retrospective exhibit of the 
late Manuel Lepe—famous for 
primitive paintings depicting 
happy kids at play amid the 
lush foliage of Puerto Vallarta, 
Mexico. Paintings on loan by 
private collectors. 7366 Paseo 
del Norte. Adm. charge. 9:30 
a.m.-5 p.m. daily. 742-6455. 

Aug. 3-30 

Keith Schreiber’s b&w sele¬ 
nium-toned photos taken with 
a 4x5 field camera render the 
Arizona landscape as art. 

Similar in style to the late and 
great Edward Weston, he’s 
worth the trip. 

Tucson Museum 
of Art 

Through Aug. 2 

Richard Shaw: lllusionism in 
Clay, 1971-1985. Whimsical 
porcelain sculptures are 
meticulously modeled trompe 
I’oeil clay figures. They appear 
to be “found objects.” Main 
Gallery. Social commentary 
marks the images by local 


photographer Judith Golden 
in the upper gallery 140 N 

Main Ave. Tues. 10 a m -9 
p.m. Wed. -Sat. 10 a m.-5 p m 
Sun 1-5 p m. 624-2333. 

Aug. 15-Sept. 20 

The paintings, murals and 
illustrations of Maynard 
Dixon, including 66 drawings 
covering the days of wagon 
wheels and trolleys in the 
West—from 1890 through 
1942. Some cowboy work, 
but many scenic line-draw¬ 
ings. Organized by the San 
Francisco Art Museum. 

Tucson Pima Arts Council 
Aug.1-Sept. 4 

Paintings by Martin Amorous, 
Tom Chapin and Diane Meyer 
Melton, some of the most 
prolific artists in town. 110 S. 
Church Ave., Suite 198 Mon. 
a.m.-Fri. 8-5 p.m. 624-0595. 

UA Hall of 
Fame Gallery 
Through Aug. 2 

Recent UA photo graduates 
have their shot at wall space. 
Karin Erickson’s b&w self- 
portrait murals and Herb 
Stratford’s color photos of 
architecture. The theme cen¬ 
ters on “enhanced reality.” 

Perish the thought but go see 
it. Regular building hours 
621-3546. 

Aug. 17-Sept. 13 

Judith Probst exhibits oils on 
canvas: photo-realistic land¬ 
scapes. A must for those who 
have negative feelings toward 
the abstract art world. 

UA Joseph Gross Gallery 
Aug. 1-6 

If you thought paper was just 
turned out by smelly mills and 
used for the printed word 
Margaret Prentice, paper- 
maker, will show you other¬ 
wise. Her homemade stuff is 
traditionally crafted with 
priorities on archival quality 
and consistency. Don’t miss 

UAArtBldg.10a m.- 2 pm ' 

621-7570. 


UA Museum of Art 
Aug. 1-9 

Entitled '‘Origins,’’ a show by 
Arizona sculptor and painter 
Katherine Josten combines 
science, mysticism and how 
these relate to intellect and 
intention. Don’t let the heavy 
philosophy get in the way 
Olive and Speedway. Mon.-Fri 
9 a m.-5 p.m. and noon-4 
p.m. on Sunday. 621-7567 

Aug. 1-Sept. 15 

Recent UA acquisitions are on 
display—sculpture, paintings 
and prints, including work by 
powerhouses Goya. Von 
Ostade, Wunderlich, Segal, 


Matta and Tucson'-. fj . /r 
Margaret Doogan 
moving on up— at least rv 
prices are Don’t mis-. 

UA Rotunda 
Gallery 
Aug. 1-5 

The spotlight is on the f 0 || 0 , 
ing UA MFA grad students 
Charlie Hacskaylo’s charcoal 
and pastels draw on the 
central theme of slick com¬ 
mercialism; S Vaca’s paint¬ 
ings and drawings detail his 
upbringing in Ecuador and are 
primitive in nature and polit 
cal in content; Daniel 
Schavoine’s paintings show 3 
world where natural laws 
don’t apply. Heady stuff 
Regular building hours. 621 
3546. 

Aug. 20-Sept. 17 

Will Oda, of San Francisco, 
displays hand-painted b&w 
photos. Mostly still-lifes and 
quite intricate. 

UA Union Gallery 
Aug. 1-7 

San Francisco’s Kimiko 
Kogure. Sedona’s Scott Dun¬ 
ham and local artists show oft 
their handiwork in blown, cut 
and stained glass. UA Student 
Union. Main Floor. Mon - 
Fri.10-4 p.m., Sun. 11-3 p.m 

Aug. 24-Sept. 23 

Class of ’83 UA grad Linda 
Caputo displays abstract oil 
pastel paintings and drawings 
Tempe painter Susan 
Goldman exhibits abstract 
patterns in acrylics; Kerry 
Vesper of Phoenix shows his 
fiberglass, wood and metal 
sculptures—all painted 
Enough art here to find some¬ 
thing that strikes your fancy 


Womankraft 
Gallery 
Aug. 1-8 

Originally scheduled to c 
play a show with found; 
created objects, this gait 
might resort to doing Iol 
electronic performances 
can be heard over the dri 
of jackhammers ripping 1 
the street. Stay tuned Th 
describe the gallery as a 
elitist cultural haven” in t 
heart of the downtown tri 
art world—specializing in 
works targeted to serve s 
cial populations—senior 
citizens, children and. of 
course, women Weekday 
noon-4 p.m 200 E Congi 
St. 792-6306 

Aug 9-Sept 12 

Feline fanatics will adore ti 
cuddly depictions in all me 
of cats, cats and more cat; 
Maybe Garfield will put in, 
surprise appearance 
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WHERE TO H OWL 



City Magazine's reviews are 
written by various hungry 
people. They are not related to 
advertising. 

ZZ’sDeli 

2921 E. Fort Lowell 

Another flamingo-pink imita¬ 
tion-adobe building has gone 
up at the far west corner of 
this small industrial complex. 
One of the tenants, however, 
is no fake—ZZ’s is a deli to 
tantalize the taste buds of all 
us ex-urbanites from back 
East. This place serves all 
Vienna beef products and 
proudly asserts that “7 million 
people from Chicago can’t be 
wrong” (a foolish claim to 
make in the presence of a 
native New Yorker —of course 
7 million Chicagoans can be 
wrong—they just aren’t this 
time). Here you’ll encounter 
slabs of lean corned beef, 
pastrami, fat gray bratwurst, 
hot dogs and a variety of 
Italian grinders. All are excel¬ 
lent and the prices top out at 
$3.50. They also have your 
typical American potato, 
macaroni and cole slaw sal¬ 
ads. Don’t forget to try the 
french fries. They’re thick, cut 
in an asymmetrical pattern, 
and ventilated with holes 
stamped with a cookie cutter. 
And they come steaming hot, 
with the grease just barely 
coating the wax paper be¬ 
neath. What I like most about 
this place are the swarms of 
upwardly mobiles who treat 
themselves to a cholesterol 
orgy at lunch, all the while 
pounding their heads and 
telling themselves they’ll 
make up for it all with salad 
for dinner. Keeping company 
is a large color television, 
mounted high on the wall, and 
tuned to whatever the lunch 
crowd wants—as long as it’s 
baseball. Posters with inner- 
city scenery decorate the 
walls. There aren’t that many 
tables, but the turnover is 
rapid so you shouldn’t have to 
wait long. If you do, the own¬ 
ers will do anything short of 
hugging you to please you. 
Whenever I'm there, munch¬ 
ing on my hot dog, they walk 
by and pat me on the back, 
asking if everything’s okay. 
Everything is. Except that 
they’ve been promising roast 
chicken but haven’t put their 
rotisserie in motion yet. How 


many times can you down a 
dog? Still, I return, I return 
and I return. Wheelchair 
access. No credit cards. Daily 
10 a.m. 8 p.m.-326-6833. — 
Country 

Cactus Rose 
Doubletree Motel 

Every few years, the signature 
restaurant at the Doubletree 
undergoes a makeover. It’s 
now called the Cactus Rose, 
and the flavors of the South¬ 
west are sprinkled through 
executive chef Todd Proctor’s 
wholesome and adventurous 
menu. Alert your appetite by 
starting with grilled corn pan¬ 
cakes garnished with shred¬ 
ded duck, avocado and toma- 
tillo relish; then refresh your 
eyes with a trip to the salad 
bar, where shiny spinach 
leaves provide a crisp green 
base for an unusual variety of 
natural foods and homemade 
dressings. Even the most 
dedicated carnivores will be 
tempted, though some labels 
identifying the intriguing- 
looking combinations would 
help the selection process. 
There is a generous supply of 
homemade seven-grain bread, 
all warm and soft on the 
inside but satisfyingly crusty 
outside. We chose an Arizona 
wine, a perfect complement to 
my English soul. My partner 
opted for tender, juicy prime 
rib served with mustard pan 
sauce, a rosemary popover 
and Yorkshire pudding (the 
latter a little dry, but few 
people outside the city of York 
can do better). No, we agreed 
solemnly, we couldn’t possi¬ 
bly manage dessert. But this 
chocoholic would not resist 
the Arizona pecan and choco¬ 
late tart with whipped cream. 

It was worth the extra waist¬ 
line bulge. Diet resumes on 
Monday. Cactus Rose is what 
desert dining is all about. 

Open also for breakfast and 
lunch. Non-smoking section; 
major credit cards. —Limey 

Donato’s 
1730 E. Prince 

Don and Meredith Porfiro 
opened their deli on love and 
a prayer in July, 1981.1 don’t 
know how much they’re still 
praying, but they’re serving 
generous amounts of love and 
food. When I first discovered 
this place, next door to a now- 
defunct kindergarten, I fell in 
love with the rich aromas of 
garlic and basil that drifted 
from the kitchen into the 
dining room while Don and 
Meredith hustled at high 
speeds, talking, working and 
making friends with everyone. 
It’s like dining in a friend’s 
large living room, except the 
walls have shelves stacked 


with imported olive oils, 
pastas in a kaleidoscope of 
colors and a freezer jammed 
with homemade pizza dough 
and Meredith’s frozen Italian 
dinners. I like to buy a pound 
of dough, cook up a pizza and 
serve dinner to friends who 
flip over the crust while I 
smile grandly and never quite 
get around to confessing. It 
must be the Porfiros’ knead¬ 
ing the hell out of this goo 
that makes it so good. They 
make both pizza dough and 
sauce every day from scratch. 
Meredith is still making sand¬ 
wich heaven happen—she’s 
busy cooking up storms of 
Italian beef, sausage and 
meatballs, and putting them 
between crusty Italian bread. 

If the red sauces aren’t your 
style, there is a full range of 
deli meats from bologna to 
turkey breast to chicken salad 
wedged between a choice of 
heavy rye breads dusted with 
corn meal, french or kaiser 
rolls. Ten different salads to 
choose from, and I recom¬ 
mend the pasta salad in a light 
vinaigrette dressing. If you’re 
ever feeling lonely and hun¬ 
gry, this is your place. You 
won’t feel awful eating alone 
and soon you’ll be returning 
for more nourishment. Every¬ 
thing on the menu is also 
prepared to go. Imported beer 
and wine. Wheelchair access. 
No credit cards. Mon.-Sat. 
8:30 a.m.-9 p.m. Fri. and Sat. 
‘til 10 p.m. 323-1022. -Coun¬ 
try 

North China #2 
5849 N. Oracle 

If you’ve ever eaten in a big- 
city Chinese restaurant, you’re 
familiar with black plastic 
pagodas with hanging red 
tassels, red lanterns and red 
booths (which are very com¬ 
fortable). Is the Far East red, 
or what? This place looks like 
a cross between such a Chi¬ 
nese restaurant and an Ameri¬ 
can diner. Don’t ask me how 
they’ve done it. In any event, 
ignore the decor and concen¬ 
trate on the menu, groaning 
with more than 175 dishes 
listed in both Chinese and 
English. I’ve fronted this place 
enough paychecks to be 
convinced they come as close 
as possible to authentic Si¬ 
chuan cuisine in the Old 
Pueblo. I recommend their 
twice-cooked pork, hot and 
spicy lean strips of the pig in 
a pungent sauce that bites the 
tastebuds and makes you 
yearn for plain white rice. If 
you’re in the mood for every¬ 
thing, the Dragon Phoenix is 
the dish that might slay you. 
Potatoes cut and twisted into 
the shape of a basket are deep 
fried and stuffed with sauteed 





NEW SOUTHWEST 


Contemporary Southwestern Cuisine 

Casual Atmosphere Moderately Priced 
Catering • To Go • Lunch • Dinner 


Gourmet to Go presents 




2932 E. Broadway 
(just west of Country Club) 
325-5102 • OpenM-S 10-6 
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OFFERED TUESDAY -THURSDAY EVENINGS 
150 N. MAIN AVENUEFTUCSON MUSEUM OF ART PLAZA 
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GO 

AHEAD! 

Put your elbows 
on the table 
and dig into 
some great 
Mexican Food! 

Goto# 

Good Mexican Food 


MEXICATERIA 
6940 E. Broadway 
886-5386 

Open Daily 11-9 
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solar refugee 

A'so-lar ref-yu-'je\ 

n: one who takes shelter from intense heat 



*2744 N. Campbell • 881-8070*j) 



chicken breast, shrimp and 
beef in a light sauce with baby 
corn ears, broccoli and on¬ 
ions. North China offers the 
full array of appetizers, batter- 
dipped and fried. Try the 
dumplings; they’re done with 
a twist. It’s a combination of 
spicy pork and ground beef 
and the dough is fried lightly, 
not in a vat. You might find a 
new favorite. Average price 
for a dish is $6.95. Service is 
efficient, but the atmosphere 
not nearly as good as the 
food. A word of caution; 

When you call for a takeout 
order, check to make sure you 
have got everything. They 
have a bad habit of forgetting 
the accoutrements, like the 
pancakes for moo shu pork. 
They have three other loca¬ 
tions, but I haven’t been to the 
others yet. Lunch buffet and 
daily specials are inexpensive 
and the portions are so gener¬ 
ous they spill from the plates. 
Limited access. Major credit 
cards. Sun.-Thurs. 11 a.m.-IO 
p.m. Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-ll 
p.m. 887-9419. —Country 


Mi Casa 

6335 E. Tanque Verde 

Blue corn tortillas, which are 
to Northern New Mexico what 
green corn tamales are to 
Southern Arizona, finally have 
arrived here—but rather than 
in the humble cafe style we 
prefer, these have been 
yuppified a la Santa Fe. That’s 
okay, though. We have to 
admit that having an upscale 
Southwestern nouvelle restau¬ 
rant—not unlike Berkeley’s 
Santa Fe Grill or San 
Francisco’s Zuni Cafe—does 
make us feel like we’ve hit the 
big time. And the food here is 
wonderful, ranging from 
Mexican to fresh fish and 
seafood, all of it presented as 
an art form. Diners are en¬ 
couraged to split each course 
so they can sample many, and 
we did—the only drawback 
being the waiter’s pretentious 
insistence that we begin the 
meal with five forks and 
knives lined up by our plates 
as an assumption of our ap¬ 
petites. An appetizer of Coho 
salmon in puff pastry was 
very fine; a salad of papaya 
and endive was even better. 
Our steak tacos came with a 
side dish of corn, nondescript 
until we tasted it and and 
found it to be scraped from a 
fresh, sweet cob. Moist 
swordfish was draped in 
tequila butter and flanked by 
crispy, tiny vegetables, ar¬ 
ranged in a different design 
on each diner’s plate. Des¬ 
serts looked wicked but we 
just couldn’t get to them. 

Hope this restaurant, redone 


in desert pastels and Ar- 
cosanti-style sculpture, 
thrives on its Wilmot/Tanque 
Verde corner that used to be 

home to Chaplins, The Look¬ 
ing Glass, et al. Can be quite 
expensive, depending on 
number of courses; most 
entrees in the $8 to $15 
range. Open for lunch and 
dinner, except Mondays. 885- 

5310.—Hungry Heart 

China’s Finest 
3607 N. Campbell 

The shopping center is quickly 
becoming the place to open 
small restaurants that support 
volumes of people eating on 
the run. This place is no 
exception, with its generous 
portions of generic Chinese 
cuisine served in a pleasant, 
no-frills atmosphere. No 
dragons on these walls; in¬ 
stead a wall-to-wall mirror 
and comfortable booth and 
table seating. The brown 
carpet has a walked-on look. 

A basic lunch buffet is served 
daily for heavy eaters (main 
dish, spring rolls and rice) 
and it’s a good bet for the 
starving, or you can order 
from a menu that runs from 
appetizers (foil-wrapped 
chicken, pu-pu platters) to 
house specialties (Hundred 
Homing Birds) or get-back-to 
basics—moo shu pork, garlic 
chicken. The menu is ample, 
service attentive and reasona¬ 
bly fast. We’re talking serious 
amounts of food, and it ar¬ 
rived at the table steaming hot 
and dripping off the sides of 
the plates. You’ll have left¬ 
overs for days. Lunch and 
dinner. VC, MC. Wheelchair 

access. 326-5174.—Country 

Michi’s Express 
806 East University 

At long last Tucson's Emperor 
and Empress of Sushi, Eu- 
gene and Michi Sanchez, have 
brought the uncooked fish to 
Midtown. Located in the 
renovated Geronimo complex 
is their newest outpost, 

Michi’s Express, specializing 
in lunches, carryout and 
relaxed, intimate dinners at 
any odd hour before 7 p.m. 

The small restaurant with 
sushi bar serves the Japanese 
specialties that have made 
Eugene s other enterprise, 

Tokyo Restaurant on 22nd 
Street, something of a shrine 
to Tucsonans who recall 
having to drive all the way to 
big bad L.A. to be served fish 
before it was encased in some 
European facade and cooked 
All the expected sacraments 
await the faithful at Michi’s. 
maguro, hamachi, hirame, 
saba, tako, ebi. awabi, anago 
In addition to sushi and 
sashimi, Michi’s Express 


serves the usual favorites 

the Sanchez tradition of firl 

preparation, tempura trea^ 
ments of shrimp, zucchini 
sweet potato, onion and 
broccoli, crisp and greaseless 
fresh and crunchy. There s 
teriyaki, sweet and smoky 
barbecued eel, gyoza (deep, 
fried here, unlike the soft p an . 
fried version out on 22ndi 
yaki tori, miso, sunomono- 
all the ingredients to send the 
sushi cultist into euphoria 
The spell won’t be broken 
when the bill arrives either— a 
full meal involving portions of 
nearly everything mentioned 
served flawlessly, ran three 
people $32 including tip, a 
real deal is the sushi combi¬ 
nation #2— three pieces, a 
tekka roll, sunomono, miso, 
five bucks. The only catch in 
all this is that Michi’s does not 
yet have its liquor license, but 
that’s due soon. MC. Visa, no 
checks. 884-9090. —Hog 


Damiano’s 
1535 N. Stone 

If we had a Little Italy, this 
place would have a lush red 
velvet seat reserved for the 
town godfather. Take that as a 
recommendation. Five of us 
recently indulged in a Monday 
evening pig-out here to cele¬ 
brate a birthday. Comfortable 
booths and tables in two 
medium-sized rooms are 
close together, but there’s 
enough space to avert claus¬ 
trophobia. Tables are covered 
in thick cloths with heavy 
linen napkins and enough 
silverware to call for a quick 
consult with the etiquette 
book. But never mind the 
implements. This well-lit and 
friendly restaurant serves up 
solid Northern Italian food, 
and they don’t skimp on the 
portions. We skipped appetiz¬ 
ers and dug into warm 
crusted bread and sticks 
covered with sesame seeds 
and even devoured salad 
made primarily of rabbit 
greens—the only disappoint¬ 
ment in our meal. Our main 
courses arrived twenty min¬ 
utes later. The veal marsala 
was drenched in butter and 
chock-full of sauteed mush¬ 
rooms. The shrimp scampi 
had small clams that rode 
shotgun, served in a nch 
garlicky sauce with plenty of 
pasta on the side. Fettucine 
Alfredo, nicely cooked al 
dente , was packed with 
enough cholesterol to panic 
the AMA I made a sizable 
dent in my veal parmagiana 
with a side of meat and 
cheese ravioli (of the home¬ 
made variety, lightly spiced) 
and stuffed myself until I 
couldn’t walk We didn't 
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indulge in booze, but the soft 
drinks flowed lavishly, and 
our bill for five came to 
$47.83, not counting tip. The 
service was excellent, and we 
made the waitress walk a bit 
too much, but she took it in 
stride and was eager to please 
without becoming either 
fawning or peeved. Prices are 
moderate; pasta dishes range 
from $5.95 up and the veal 
and seafood averages S10 a 
dinner. (The godfather 
wouldn’t care about the bill, 
but we're on a tighter budget.) 
Visa, M/C. Limited wheelchair 
access. Mon.-Sat.11 a.m.-Sat. 
10 p.m. 622-5761. —Country 


Char's Thai 
5039 E. Fifth Street 

Char’s menu is brimming with 
the exotic ingredients Thai 
chefs blend so expertly; hot 
peppers, fresh basil, lemon 
grass, coconut milk, lime 
juice, mint. If you aren’t al¬ 
ready hooked, you will be 
after feasting here under 
amusing murals of Siamese 
warriors squaring off in the 
shadows of saguaros. There 
are pages of intriguing first- 
course choices, including 
Tom Yum Koong (hot and 
sour shrimp soup) and Mee 


Krob (sweet crispy noodles 
with shrimp and pork). But we 
must have looked like green¬ 
horns in Thai Land because 
our waitress—a whirlwind 
with responsibility for every 
table in the small restaurant— 
steered us to a relatively 
bland, trustworthy staple: 
barbecued chicken satay 
($4 95) eaten alternately with 
a slightly spicy peanut sauce 
and a cool cucumber dip. Our 
entrees were more adventur¬ 
ous, including a red chicken 
curry with bamboo shoots 
and bell pepper ($6.25), 
which I ordered extra fiery, 
although I worried the heat 
would smother the other 
flavors. It didn’t; I still could 
taste subtle hints of lemon 
grass, roasted chilis, corian¬ 
der seeds, nutmeg, coconut 
milk and anise. Our second 
entree brought to our table a 
whole pineapple, fragrant and 
festive, stuffed with pineapple 
fried rice, shrimp, cashews 
and chicken (Karw Pad 
Suppa-Rode, $7.95)—the 
perfect mellow counterpart to 
the curry. We cooled our 
palates with fresh coconut ice 
cream and topped the meal 
off with a real discovery: 
sweet, creamy iced coffee. 
Char’s first restaurants were 


in Mesa and Tempe, where 
they won New Times' Best of 
Phoenix awards. This is one 
transplant from the Valley of 
the Sun I’ll gladly take. Major 
credit cards; lunch specials; 
dinner 5-10 p.m.,11 p.m. on 
weekends; closed Sundays. 
795-1715.—Hungry Heart. 


Presidio Grill 
3352 E. Speedway 

If food is theater, this new hot 
spot does it very well. Tucked 
unassumingly in the midst of 
Speedway’s kitsch and clutter 
(only in the Southwest would 
the “in” crowd gather next to 
a Walgreen’s in a strip shop¬ 
ping center), Presidio will 
stun you the moment you 
step in the door with its cos¬ 
mopolitan Art Deco style. It 
looks like the stage of a chic 
play, and its diners are part of 
the performance—you almost 
expect to see Bob Fosse 
directing high-stepping wait¬ 
ers. But you don’t have to go 
through a big production 
number just to get here, 
thanks to the central-city 
location; and the prices are so 
reasonable even starving 
actors can indulge now and 
then. Black, mirrored booths 
shimmer with candlelight; 


bright accents of yellow, red 
and turquoise and whimsical 
touches are everywhere. 
Couples sip Manhattans or 
cafe latte at the bar; their 
conversation mingles with 
piped-in jazz and classical 
guitar. The seasonal, South¬ 
west nouvelle menu offers 
such surprises as roasted 
elephant ear garlic with brie 
and mixed peppers, pizza with 
sun-dried tomatoes and 
prosciutto, or Creole chicken 
with hot sausage gumbo. The 
grilled Chicken Santa Fe ($7) 
features slices with sumptu¬ 
ously plump skin fanned out 
over a green tomatillo sauce, 
flanked by blue corn cakes 
and salsa fresca. The Guay- 
mas shrimp, roasted peppers 
and artichokes over linguine 
($9) comes with a rich cream 
sauce laced with cilantro (the 
unavoidable herb of the ’80s). 
Dessert choices include 
Chocolate Duet with English 
biscuits and berries. Don’t 
miss this class act—but do 
call ahead if you plan to arrive 
during the weekday lunch 
crush. Major credit cards; 
wheelchair access; lunch and 
dinner daily, breakfast added 
on weekends. Closed Mon¬ 
days. 327-4667. —Hungry 
Heart. 


POWERSPEAK 

A business must! 


For sales people, middle to upper level 
management, or anyone who aspires 
to confidently sell ideas, products or 
service. 


EXECUTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING COURSE 


A three-part, all day workshop series 
JULY AND AUGUST WORKSHOPS 

• Enrollment limited to 15 

• Learning by speaking 

• Videotaping & playback evaluations 

• 4 private consultations 


An investment in your personal and 
professional future. 


Since 1976 
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Even in Gila Bend.... 

There is something pleasant to report 
about Gila Bend: The Exit West Restaurant. For 
the San Diego-bound travelers who, since the 
invention of the fan belt have held their breaths 
driving past Gila Bend, the Exit West is some¬ 
thing to look forward to. 

Just off Interstate 8 at the turnoff onto 
Route 84, Exit West nestles amid the huge gas 
tanks that dominate the intersection. The place 
looks a mirage, an attractive adobe building 
with bright blue scalloped awnings. 

Inside it's cool, very cool. The menu is 
large, with a selection of hot dinners, Mexican 
dishes, a salad bar, hamburgers, sandwiches, 
soups, desserts, and a full page of breakfasts. 
The food is tasty, nicely served in ample help¬ 
ings. The salad bar is the standard fare—try the 
raw vegetables and unusually good potato 
salad, and generous squares of sweet coconut. 
The chicken noodle soup brims with chicken. 
The French dip and grilled cheese rate high. 
The baking powder biscuits are better than 
mother ever made. The crowning glory of the 
desserts are the mountainous hot fudge sun¬ 
daes constructed of top quality ice cream, rich 
sauce and real whipped cream, all in super 
abundance. Pies, alas, are baked elsewhere. 

The young owners, Steve and Theresa 
McClure (she's a Gila Bend native) report that 
business is thriving with repeat customers. 
Prices range from a high of $8.50 for a T-bone to 
$1.25 for a cheese enchilada. Dinner plates are 
$5.95 (pork chops) and down, and the place is 
open twenty-four hours a day. □ 

—Arline Bateman 


All the 
gear to 

get you 
there ... 

and back! 

• Camping • Backpacking 
• Fishing 
• Mountaineering 



BOB’S 

BARGAIN 

BARN 


2230 N. Country Club 

(South of Grant) 

325-3409 
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^_ Laura Greenberg 

One avante-garde woman with waist- 
length platinum hair cruised the lobby 
like an exhibit of art deco. Asked if the 
hair was real, she deadpanned, "no, 
but I own it." 


HAIR 
AT THE 
HILTON 

You take it for granted until it falls 
out of your head. Meet people who 
never take it for granted. 

About two hundred Tucson hair¬ 
dressers, who take the psychology 
and technology of their business seri¬ 
ously, converged on the Hilton East 
on a torrid summer Sunday for a pre¬ 
view of where hair is headed as we 
careen toward the 1990s. Staging the 
four-hour demo was Sebastian Inter¬ 
national, top-of-the-line trend desig¬ 
nator and product supplier to the hair 
care industry. This glittery road show, 
which comes to town about once a 
year, is one reason Sebastian takes 
such a big cut of the hair market. 

The majority of us spend a third of 
our lives prone, deep in slumber. But 
have you considered the passionately 
agonized time spent over the location 
and condition of every follicle on your 
scalp? It won't rival sleep time, but it 
might run second. We wash and con¬ 
dition, tease, comb, clutch, blow-dry, 
mousse, gell and color our evolution¬ 
ary shelter, our hair, until it's glory 
perfect. And when it looks like a 
swarm of bees have nested in it and it 
falls short of perfection, life as a Bene¬ 
dictine monk or a nun shrouded in a 
black habit warrants consideration. 

Now, at least, that's what we do. 
The Sixties was a hairstylist's night¬ 
mare and an anarchist's dream. Any¬ 
thing went, from frizz to yards of 
strands coarsely braided and tum¬ 
bling down backs. But unless hair was 
arrow-straight, you weren't hip. So we 
ironed it, rolled it in juice containers— 
only to wake up looking like someone 
had skied across our skullcaps. Curls 
were Nixonian. Stylists split their 
own ends chemically trying to elimi¬ 
nate any wave or roll. 

Then the Seventies went hairwire- 
nutso-wacko and everyone craved to 
look rumpled. For those with a hint of 
curly locks, revenge was sweet. Who 
needed juice containers now? The 
sweet whine came from those with 
straight hair—"if only my hair were 
curly!" Every dog has its day, and 
soon the masses were getting their 
hair done like man's best friend—lay¬ 
ered and shagged so that when you 
walked, your hair walked right along 


with you. This was aka the Farrah 
Fawcett look. When she went abound¬ 
ing in Charlie's Angels, her hair 
looked like a separate entity. Who did 
you want to be— Farrah or her hair ? 
Then appeared Bo Derek, whose look 
we chased all the way to the hair salon 
so we, too, could have our strands 
braided into a haute-couture imitation 
of the Rastafarian dreadlocks, com¬ 
plete with enough beads to sound the 
start of a revolution. Such looks were 
worth the day at the stylist, and a 
day's pay. 

We droned into the Eighties, and 
men started cutting in on the act. They 
began to accessorize their hair as 
much as women. Genders meshed 


and everyone began shearing off years 
of growth. Long was outre. In the 
malls, if not in boardrooms, spikey 
do's were in—hair made tough as 
dried straw, standing stiffly on heads 
and spoking into the heavens. 

But this is 1987 at the Hilton. The 
hairdressers, having paid forty bucks 
a head for the event, were all dressed 
to be gawked at. Lavish personal dis¬ 
plays spilled from their scalps. In the 
ladies' room, women were cheek-to- 
hairbrush and angling for more mirror 
space. Voluminous hair that added 
three inches to their height was being 
re-tousled for the intended effect— to 
cop envious stares. One avante-garde 
woman with waist-length platinum 


hair cruised the lobby like an exhifc- 
of art deco, her bundle-of-wheat coif¬ 
fure a perfect match for her gold lair, 
purse and black-and-white dress 
Asked if the hair was real, she dead 
panned, "no, but I own it." 

Fast-paced videos on oversized 
screens started the show, demonstrat- 
ing hair being snipped, snapped, col- 
ored and creamed. The models all f ea . 
tured overripe strawberry lips parted 
in perpetual pouts. Imagine MTV 
tricked up by pounds of goop and gop 
and laid over a bed of music that 
sounds like a farrago of Lawrence 
Welk and Philip Glass, and you have 
it. The lights dimmed and the MC 
from Sebastian asked the audience to 
please refrain from smoking because 
of the electronic equipment. Two 
models, stiff as railroad tracks, 
perched on barber chairs, holding 
trays with enough potions to start a 
coven. Their faces were blue-white 
and their lips crimson and quivering. 
Their nerves, like their hair, were on 
exhibition. The Sebastian cutters were 
doing them on stage, this very per¬ 
sonal thing, cutting their hair, in front 
of an audience of professionals taking 
copious notes with the studied seri¬ 
ousness of neurosurgeons at an AMA 
convention. 

Two models strutted across the 
stage, arching their necks like cranes. 
But forget the body; check the hair. It's 
a new look that Sebastian is promot¬ 
ing called "romantic whimsy." One 
girl teetered on her high heels but her 
red hair never wavered. It was short 
and tapered in back, with wisps of 
bangs in front and swanlike flips arc¬ 
ing away from the sides. The MC 
asked the model with blue-black hair 
done in a related cut whether she liked 
it. She replied in a teenage flutter that 
she had cheerfully entrusted her 
waist-length locks to—guess who?-* 
Sebastian cutter. The price she paid? 
Her boyfriend left her. But she's a 
changed woman and ready to conquer 
the world. 

Hair is big, big business. And the 
present trend is populuxe. It's not just 
t ie rich who are emptying their 
purses and wallets onto the tops ot 
their heads. Even among us proles 
asking the price is declasse. Sebastian 

spokespersons passionately extol the 
new look, which is high on texture- 
boon we'll have "treatables," they sa> 
t at will change our hair to rubber 
es, rubber. Chemists are now toiling 
av\av in laboratories in stiff white 
overcoats devising methods for us to 
change our hair from straight to cur!' 
to Wavy to coils—in one application 
and tor one day. Feel like looking like 
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a vision of Beau Brummel? Go to the 
nearest salon and find a relaxer that 
will deaden the curl. Want a tousled 
and wenchy Eighteenth Century kiss- 
me-and-you're-cursed-forever look? 

They'll provide you with a lotion that 
will have your hair feeling as if a thou¬ 
sand ringlets are swirling down and 
around your head. None of this will be 
cheap, but all of it will have dividends 
in good feelings. 

Hair has been rooted in romance 
and connected to fables for millennia. 
Rapunzel had hair of spun gold; Cle¬ 
opatra had the deep, black, blunt cut 
that drove Mark Antony nuts. George 
Frederic Handel and George Wash¬ 
ington walked around in powdered 
wigs. What's next? Love and romance 
are flowering in the Eighties, and with 
them comes a neoromanticism in 
hairstyling. Hair is free cut and free 
falling, long and curly, short and tex¬ 
tured. Almost anything goes, except 
the rebarbative punk spike is melting 
into a soft wave. 

The future of hair? Don't ask, 
don't ask. One stylist at the Hilton, 
standing in line while waiting for the 
show, was asked for a prediction. "I 
think hair is going to be a deterrent," 
he said. □ 

—Laura Greenberg 



PRAYER AT LA PALOMA 

“We’ve had Watergate, we've had Irangate, 
and now we have pearlygate. ” 

are business people, lawyers, real es- 


Brian Burnson, neatly dressed in a 
business suit, is hurrying though the 
lobby of the Westin La Paloma this 
sunny weekday morning. He's usu¬ 
ally here every Wednesday at seven, 
joining more than 100 other Tucson 
businessmen for coffee and Danish. 

The topic of discussion isn't the 
Dow Jones or the latest rezoning in the 
desert. The topic is the Bible. 

Burnson, twenty-seven, a busi¬ 
ness manager for a law firm, has been 
coming to this non-denominational 
businessmen's Bible study group for 
more than a year. 

"This is an arena where I can bring 
my unchurched friends," said 
Burnson, a Lutheran. "It's non-threat¬ 
ening to come to a resort at sunrise to 
listen. It's not as intimidating as invit¬ 
ing someone to your church." 

Nor is it like your church. There is 
no choir and no collection plate. There 
are seldom any women; on this morn¬ 
ing the study group comprises 115 
men and a lone female. There is not 
much heterogeneity of any sort. 
Group member Russell P. "Rusty" 
Long, thirty-seven, describes the La 
Paloma Bible students like this: "There 
are not too many who are extremely 
poor. Most are of a similar mold. They 


tate developers, doctors. The middle 
to upper classes, the wealthy." 

There is no pastor. Every Wednes¬ 
day, thirty-seven-year-old Thomas 
Shrader, a commercial real estate bro¬ 
ker from Phoenix, drives down to lead 
the class. He is not formally trained as 
a theologian or counselor, and he is 
not paid. This is his mission. 

Shrader said he always counted 
himself a Christian; he was brought 
up that way. But seven years ago, he 
said, he found that believing in God 
and doing your best alone don't make 
you Christian. That marked the turn¬ 
ing point in his life, and he set out to 
teach. 

"I'm the first to admit that there 
are people in the group who know the 
Scriptures far better than I," he said. 
"But I seem to have this ability to re¬ 
late to issues the men are struggling 
with." 

A small group of Tucson busi¬ 
nessmen, led by real estate developer 
George Mehl and architect Doug 
Seaver, were looking for just such a 
Bible teacher. They wanted to start a 
men's Bible study but they were wait¬ 
ing for just the right teacher to come 
along. 


Mehl said he had reached a point 
in his life about five years ago where 
he felt stagnated spiritually. He was in 
Phoenix on business when he decided 
to drop in on a men's Bible study at 
the Phoenix Country Club. The ap¬ 
proach impressed him, and he deter¬ 
mined to transplant something like it 
to Tucson. 

"I didn't want it to be me—my 
ego. So I thought the best thing to do is 
pray and leave it in God's hands," 
Mehl said. After a year, he told Seaver 
about it and they, with about six or 
eight other men, became the core 
group. 

Mehl said he thought anybody 
would feel good about coming to La 
Paloma. "Whether they were a high 
roller or a young guy looking to meet 
people, that kind of man who would 
be very comfortable here, and since I 
own it [La Paloma], I had the ability." 

Mehl said the men who include 
this early morning Bible study in their 
weekly schedule are basically active 
businessmen like himself. Their days 
begin with cellular phones ringing 
and problems demanding to be 
solved. 

"The teaching of the Word is re¬ 
ally critical and Tom [Shrader] does a 
good job of bringing issues down to 
everyday life," Mehl said. "There's a 
lot of business amorality out there. It 
wasn't always like that. It should be 
one of the goals of the church to bring 
morality into society." 

This morning, Shrader tells the 


group that as the hail of ridicule di¬ 
rected at evangelists increases, some 
who are beginning to "kick the tires of 
Christianity" have an easy excuse to 
drop out, saying it's just what they 
suspected all along. But they would be 
wrong, Shrader said. "What's going 
on is a praise, because the body of 
Christ is going to emerge from this 
scrutiny stronger," Shrader continues. 
"We've had Watergate, we've had 
Irangate and now we have Pear¬ 
lygate." 

Long, a real estate broker, said 
that Shrader's teaching and his sense 
of humor help him keep his perspec¬ 
tive throughout the week. He goes to 
church on Sundays, but he calls the 
forty-five-minute Wednesday ses¬ 
sions an essential rejuvenation. 

"It's easy to get caught up in the 
world. The mid-week immersion into 
the Bible helps keep me going," he 
said. 

Long finds it no sin that La 
Paloma's parking lot fills with BMWs 
and Cadillacs every Wednesday, 
bringing well-dressed men to hear the 
Word. He thinks it's good that suc¬ 
cessful people have a place to go. In 
fact, he adds, maybe they need even 
more help than the ordinary man. 

"'It's more difficult for a rich man 
to enter the kingdom of God than for a 
camel to go through the eye of a 
needle/" he said, quoting Jesus. 

"Money becomes their God, their 
golden calf," he said. □ 

—Nancy Guthrie 
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THE BEST WAY 
TO BUY YOUH 
NEXTCAB 
& 

SAVE 


new car 

Savings 

CENTER 

A CONSUMER SERVICE 


1147 N. Woodland Ave 
Tucson, Arizona 85712 

Call for your appointment 
(602) 326-1815 




90 DAYS SAME AS CASH 


AFFORDABLE 


Living Rooms 
Occasional Furniture 
Bedrooms 
Lamps 
Bedding 
Accessories 


Special Orders 
Available 


1852 S.ALVERNON WAY 

7 9 0 • 7 2 2 8 



Complete, Professional Automobile Detailing. 

Exterior Buffing and Polishing 
Interior Shampoo • Pin Striping • Undercoating 
Pick Up and Delivery 


4937 East Speedway 325-9905 • 41 East 6th Street 792-1555 
Monday - Friday 7-6, Saturday 8-12 



Our Town 

San Xavier's population consisted of Papago Indians A young buck, 
having pilfered some articles from our company, was y e chief sur¬ 
rendered to us to be done with as we pleased. His sentence was thirty- 
nine lashes. Not a groan or a squirm escaped him. 

We dropped next morning to Tucson....Fandangos were going all the 
twentv-four hours of the day. In front of each dwelling a blindfolded 
burro was pulling in a circle a lever at the other end of which was a small 
grinding stone.... Du ring our two-day stay immigrants to the number of 
four or five hundred filled the little frontier town, it being the last 

Mexican town on our route this side of San Diego. 

r r_^ r\ Ri\/pr was a desert plain without water. 


—Summer of 1849, Benjamin Butl 


RECHARGE 

REBUTTAL 

Do you want a glass of water that’s been filtered 
through a garbage dump? 

BY PRISCILLA ROBINSON 


It seems so simple: All we have to 
do is put the CAP w^ater into the 
streambeds, recreate the lovely flow¬ 
ing streams through our fair city and 
the w'ater will be purified through 
"nature's way" and the aquifers will 
be recharged. No chemicals, no treat¬ 
ment and none of the mysterious 
threatening trihalomethanes. Why 
would any reasonable person object to 
such a simple idea? 

An article in last month's City 
Magazine put forth this appealing but 
dangerous vision. Unfortunately, 
there were several omitted facts and 
just plain misleading statements in 
that piece. 

Let's get a few things straight: 

■ Groundwater and recharged sur¬ 
face water still need to be disinfected. 

■ About forty percent of the 
groundwater pumped by Tucson Wa¬ 
ter today is chlorinated. Chlorine com¬ 
bines with natural organics that are 
present in all surface w'ater to form 
trihalomethanes (THMs). THMs are a 
probable carcinogen. Disinfection is 
necessary to prevent contamination 
from bacteria, an even greater threat 
to public health. Bacterial contamina¬ 
tion occurs when water is stored in 
reservoirs above the ground. 

■ Very small amounts of trihalom¬ 
ethanes are present in Tucson's water 
today. They are formed by the reac¬ 
tion between the chlorine and the 
natural organics in the well water. 
Levels of THMs in water now served 
to customers are usually less than 


seven parts per billion (ppb), with 
peaks recorded as high as fifteen to 
twenty ppb—levels far below 7 the fed¬ 
eral standard of 100 ppb. Tucson Wa¬ 
ter has set a limit of less than twenty 
ppb of THMs for the CAP treatment 
plant—within the range of THMs in 
the water now. 

■ Recharge will not remove all the 
natural organics that combine with 
chlorine to form THMs. 

CAP water is relatively low in the 
natural organics that combine with 
chlorine to form trihalomethanes, but 
levels are high enough to form signifi¬ 
cant amounts of THMs. CAP water 
treated at the new City of Phoenix 
plant, which uses chlorine, has THM 
levels of 40 to 50 ppb. The natural or¬ 
ganics in our w^ell w r ater vary, depend¬ 
ing on the distance from the recharge 
channel. A laboratory test of water 
from a well close to Sabino Creek 
showed THM levels of 40 ppb. Even if 
two-thirds of the natural organics are 
removed from CAP w 7 ater through 
recharge, the remainder would he 
enough to produce THM levels in ex¬ 
cess of Tucson Water's goal of twenty 
ppb. 

■ Since there are THMs in the water 
now, there will be THMs in the CAP 
water after it is chlorinated. The re¬ 
charged CAP water will still have to 
be disinfected, just as our groundwa¬ 
ter is chlorinated today. 

So much for the "no treatment 
plant equals no THMs" idea. 

What can w 7 e do? The solution b 
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to use a disinfectant other than the old 
standby, chlorine. Fortunately there 
are alternatives. One is chloramines. 
Another is ozone. Neither forms sig¬ 
nificant amounts of trihalomethanes, 
as the article in last month's City 
Magazine implied. 

Tucson Water is looking at a corn- 


risk would be far greater with the all¬ 
recharge plan than with a treatment 
plant. 

There is another, equally serious 
issue in the all-recharge scheme, and 
that is the increased risk of contamina¬ 
tion from landfills. Pima Association 
of Governments is doing an inventory 


The cancer risk would be far 
greater with the all-recharge plan 
than with a treatment plant. 


bination of these two alternative 
methods of disinfection at a pilot plant 
in Phoenix. The goal is to meet Tucson 
Water's own standard of less than 
twenty ppb of THMs, one-fifth the 
federal standard. These alternative 
methods are practical at a centralized 
treatment plant, but not under an all¬ 
recharge scheme because disinfection 
would have to take place at many lo¬ 
cations scattered throughout the sys¬ 
tem. 

Is the goal of less than twenty ppb 
realistic? Water treatment plants us¬ 
ing chloramines in Denver and New 
Orleans are able to limit THMs to less 
than 5 ppb. Tucson Water expects to 
be able to do as well with a state-of- 
the-art treatment plant where all of the 
water will be continuously monitored, 
not just for THMs, but for over 120 
other possible contaminants. 

With all-recharge and chlorina¬ 
tion, we can expect THM levels in ex¬ 
cess of Tucson Water's goal of twenty 
ppb. With a treatment plant and alter¬ 
native methods of disinfection, we 
will have less than twenty ppb, possi¬ 
bly closer to five ppb, in a continu¬ 
ously monitored facility. So the cancer 


of landfills in the streambeds in the 
metro area. They have mapped over 
thirty-five and they are still counting. 
And these are all in the streambeds 
and floodplains. 

Right now, these landfills are ex¬ 
posed to intermittent wetting. With 
continuous recharge, they would be 
saturated all the time, greatly increas¬ 
ing the potential for contamination. 

Tucson Water is planning to re¬ 
charge excess CAP water for storage 
purposes only (not treatment) but 
must find a place where there are no 
old landfills. The streambeds through¬ 
out the city will probably not meet this 
test. 

So much for the nostalgic dream 
of recreating our flowing rivers. 

Tucson Water is accused of being 
anti-recharge, but consider this: There 
is a lot of talk about recharge, but there 
is only one recharge project in 
operation in Arizona. It is operated by 
Tucson Water. ^ 

Priscilla Robinson is Director of South¬ 
west Environmental Service , a non-profit 
organization engaged in advocacy for air 
and water quality. 


CROP BUSTERS 


The Arizona Department of Pub¬ 
lic Safety has published a manual for 
would-be snitches. 

Noting that "Arizona is a vast 
state with large areas of rich, fertile 
soil and a climate that provides the 
necessary weather conditions for the 
growing of marijuana," the DPS—in a 
pamphlet distributed wherever driv¬ 
ing, boating, hunting and fishing li¬ 
censes are sold—asks that law-abid¬ 
ing citizens keep an eye out for telltale 
signs of the ganja farmer's craft. 
Among these purportedly obvious 
tipoffs are, to quote from the DPS flier: 
B I he use of guard dogs and alarm 
systems on property in the country. 

■ Large purchases, by individuals, 
of fertilizer, garden hose, plastic PVC 


pipe, chicken wire, long two-by-two 
lumber, different sizes of pots, ma¬ 
chetes, stepladders, large trash bags 
and extension cords. 

■ Purchase of property formerly 
used as chicken or turkey farms by 
buyers whose use of such property 
would be questionable. 

By this logic, a city slicker who 
buys an old chicken farm off in the 
hills, sets about growing, say, a patch 
of pinot noir grapes or honeydew mel¬ 
ons, and doesn't care to inform his 
neighbors of his solitary activities, 
may be turned in to the boys in khaki 
through a late-night, anonymous 
phone call. 

Caveat agricola! □ 

—Gregory McNnmee 
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DESERT NOTES 


BLOOM TOWN 

Candidate says flower power will help the homeless. 


Ed Finkelstein, the guy respon¬ 
sible for the alternative Tucson 
Enquirer and such headlines as "Army 
May Have Spread AIDS Through Bed- 
bugs/' is having trouble getting 
people to take his mayoral bid seri¬ 
ously. Finkelstein, who has run for 
office several times as a Democrat 
without capturing more than fifteen 
percent of the vote, is trying as a Re¬ 
publican this time. He has a total of 
three campaign volunteers, including 
the dean of an unaccredited evening 
law school that uses cassette tapes for 
instructors, and the main researcher 
for the Enquirer's recent cover story 
"Who Killed JFK?" He is running on a 
platform of putting homeless people 
to work planting flowers around the 
city in return for food, shelter, trans¬ 
portation and clothing. "Tucson could 
become the flower capital of the na¬ 
tion," he points out. "Wouldn't that be 
incredible?" He also wants to rid the 
schools of drugs, and envisions a cable 
car running up Mount Lemmon. 

These qualifications did not con- 
the community bigwigs at 


Tucson Tomorrow to include Finkel¬ 
stein in their June forum for the Big 
Four: mayoral candidates Tom Volgy, 
John Fiuerta, Bill Gilkinson and 
George Borozan. But they gave in and 
granted Finkelstein five minutes at the 
podium after he went nose-to-nose 
with Tucson Tomorrow president 


Gary Munsinger in the hall outside the 
elegant Doubletree event. Said Finkel¬ 
stein with admirable persistence, As 
a university professor, you of all 
people should understand about free¬ 
dom of speech." Retorted Munsinger 
as he strode away, "Former university 
professor." 


□ 


80 's Humor 

Here's "the joke of the 
Eighties/' courtesy of local 
wit George Rosenberg: Two 
little kids are talking and 
one brags to the other, “\ 
found a condom on the ver¬ 
anda." 

"What's a veranda?" his 
friend asks. 


vince 
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STEVE 



We finally find out something 
bad about Mr. Basketball. He's mean 
when he gets up. 


I t's late morning on a sweltering 
April schoolday, and Steve Kerr 
seems to be stalling. His rubber 
beach sandals flopping about like fish 
out of water, he shuffles slowly down 
the length of the University of Arizona 
Mall, from Social Sciences to McKale 
Center, like a giant economy-sized 
Tom Sawyer reluctantly keeping a 
date with a picket fence. 

The air conditioning blasts an icy 
greeting as he enters the vast arena's 
west door. 

"Hey, guy!" 

"Hi, Steve!" 

"How ya' doin', Steve?" 

The faces greeting Kerr in the 
labyrinth of McKale express respect, 
admiration, occasionally awe. Every¬ 
body knows the freckle-faced, six- 
foot-four jock. Mostly, he knows their 
names, too. 

Kerr pokes his head into an office 
and greets the receptionist. He mean¬ 
ders into the sports information 


director's office and asks about the 
director's kid. He holds up doorfra¬ 
mes, gossiping, joking, generating 
small talk. No hurry. At last he heads 
for the locker room, shucks the san¬ 
dals and begins deliberately lacing up 
his athletic shoes. 

By the time he arrives in the train¬ 
ing room for his eleven-thirty appoint¬ 
ment, it's nearly noon. 

Mr. Casual now faces the grim 
examination he seemed in no rush to 
start. This is the most serious test of his 
lifetime. In the next twenty minutes, 
this slow-moving twenty-one-year- 
old will find out whether his life, now 
in suspended animation, will resume 
in the fall; and the University of 
Arizona will learn if it should start 
hanging hooks for new championship 
banners. Such is the importance of the 
game of basketball to Kerr, and of Kerr 
to the game. 

He weighs in at 179, four pounds 
over his playing weight in the 1985-86 


By Shannon Travis Stolkin 
Photography by Tim Fuller 







Kerr and girlfriend Margot Brennan. 


season. He walks over to the Cyb** 
machine, a steel-and-leather contrap. 
tion that looks like a NautUu* <u. 
signed by Darth Vader. 

"Sit back and relax all you can; 
says a trainer. 

"I feel like I'm gonna have surgery 

or something." 

The two trainers strap him in. R e . 
lax? Sure. "This is gonna be easy com- 
pared with your workouts/' they as¬ 
sure him. 

Kerr crosses his arms, clasps his 
chest with his hands and swings his 
feet nervously as the trainers fuss and 
putter. 

His left leg—the good one—jut¬ 
ting in front and parallel to the floor, 
Kerr begins to kick at the trainers' in¬ 
struction. The Cybex generates brutal 
pressure resisting both the upstroke 
and the downstroke. Kerr's teeth are 
clenched tight; his eyes are squinted 
shut. The trainers step up the pace. 
Again. And again. The Cybex logs its 
victim's muscle strength and endur¬ 
ance. Kerr's face turns the color of 
dried chiles. 

Then it is time for the right leg, the 
one that suffered what originally was 
diagnosed as a "career-ending injury" 
in the semi-final world championship 
game in Madrid nine months earlier— 
the one with the torn and shredded 
ligaments that forced the team leader 
to red-shirt what would have been his 
senior season. 

Kerr begins to kick against the 
machine's weights and the trainers 
flank him, rallying like coaches in a 
hospital delivery room. "Kick, Steve! 
Push it hard, hard, hard! Kick it up! 
Pull it down! Make it burn! Explode 
now!" The training room, quiet as a 
catacomb a few moments earlier, sud¬ 
denly has flooded with people. The 
swift McKale grapevine has spread 
the word, and everyone has con¬ 
verged to encourage Kerr. They cheer, 
they implore, they threaten. The test 
surges toward a climax. Kerr, en¬ 
gulfed in tumult, sweat, heat and pain, 
cannot take it any more. He screams 
with the final kick and the room falls 
silent. It is done. 

The trainers pull a long, narrow 
strip of graph paper out of a monitor 
and read it like cardiologists studying 
an EKG. The room remains silent. 

'Looks good, Steve." 

A minute passes. 

"Looks real good." Kerr is show¬ 
ing more interest. 

Looks better than we expected. 

Kerr has been unstrapped from 
the machine. He is anxious now, mov¬ 
ing faster. He is already late meeting 
his girlfriend, Margot Brennan, out¬ 
side the Student Union. 

He will have news. He will pla v 
basketball with full force. Next season 
That was what the tape just told the 
trainers. 

Reported in the newspapers a fe> v 
days later, this was good news to bas¬ 
ketball fans who watched Kerr, as 
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point guard, lead the 1985-86 Wildcats 
to their first PAC-10 championship. 

To Kerr, this was everything. 

From the time he was old enough 
to hold a ball, Steve Kerr carried one 
sort or another with him everywhere 
he went. From the time he could read, 
it was the sports section he snatched 
every morning. An athletically in¬ 
clined towhead with an irrepressible 
passion for sports, Kerr lived and 
breathed just to play ball. He de¬ 
lighted in his chores as ballboy for the 
UCLA Bruins' basketball team when 
he was in junior high. Trips with his 
dad to Orange County for an Angels 
game were better than birthdays. One 
of his mother's earliest memories is of 
her six-year-old son heaving the bas¬ 
ketball toward the hoops in a bid to 
give his peewee league team, the Hip¬ 
pos, a victory. 

Early on he was driven to be the 
best. 

"Steve was always a competitive 
little boy and 1 think he felt a sense of 
competition toward his father, who 
also was very athletic," Ann Kerr re¬ 
calls of her third-born child. "He was 
so demanding of himself in that area, I 
really think he should have been the 
first child—that's the role he would 
have fit." 

Obsessive, stubborn, self-driven, 
Kerr was out to prove his worth as an 
athlete above all else. He would spin 
into rage-filled tantrums if he didn't 
pitch a baseball game to his own stan¬ 
dard of excellence. And he excelled. 

One of four children of world- 
traveled academicians, Kerr was born 
in Beirut, Lebanon, in the same hospi¬ 
tal where his father was born, also to 
teacher parents. His was a childhood 
of travel and adventure. Before he 
reached sixteen, Kerr had lived in 
Lebanon, France, Tunisia and Egypt, 
with longer stretches in his mother s 
home state of California. Those were 
the years Malcolm Kerr taught politi¬ 
cal science and Middle Eastern studies 
at UCLA and Ann Kerr taught English 
at USC. 

Early on, the Kerr children were 
encouraged to respect the role educa¬ 
tion would play in their lives. Educa¬ 
tion would form a solid basis for every 
other pursuit, Steve's parents said. 
They also encouraged the children to 
enjoy art and sports. 

Steve's older siblings followed 
more closely in their parents' foot¬ 
steps. Sister Susi has studied most re¬ 
cently at Harvard and will continue 
working toward her Ph.D. in educa¬ 
tion at Berkeley in the fall. Brother 
John also is working on a Ph.D., his in 
agricultural economics. He'll spend 
the next year studying abroad. 

Steve and younger brother An¬ 
drew ("He's the social butterfly— he'll 
be a great communicator.") excelled in 
other areas. Andrew just graduated 
from high school in Cairo, where Ann 
teaches, and begins classes at UA this 
fall. Andrew does not play basketball. 

Steve Kerr began high school in 






His expression about as intense as it ever gets, Kerr works out in the weight room 
to stay in shape for the upcoming basketball season. 


Egypt, an unlikely place to win notice 
as an athlete. By his sophomore year, 
he was clamoring to return to Califor¬ 
nia His parents consented, and he 
lived with a friend's family his sopho¬ 
more year, playing varsity baseball. 
He was an admitted nobody in lus 
class of 800 at Pacific Palisades. He 
didn't even date. "It was a big com¬ 
petitive social scene and 1 just wanted 
to wear my T-shirts and jeans," Kerr 
says. "I didn't like the fast pace—I 
wanted to move more slowly." Kerr 
saw himself only as an athlete whose 
first love was baseball. 

"\ think one of the biggest thrills 


of my life was playing a championship 
game at Dodger Stadium my junior 
year," recalls Kerr, who pitched. Un¬ 
fortunately, the thrill was tarnished by 
Palisades' 13-0 loss. The other pitcher 
threw a no-hitter. His name was Bret 
Saberhagen, now a Cy Young Award- 
winner with the Kansas City Royals. 

By the following year, Kerr had 
switched his emphasis to basketball 
because of its excitement and strategic 
demands. His parents were relieved. 
The perfectionist that nagged away 
inside him was being diffused. To see 
him channel all that energy into a 
team sport like basketball rather than 


a sport that revolves more around the 
individual was wonderful," Ann Kerr 
says. "It was a long haul, but to see 
your child mature so well and handle 
these qualities is very gratifying." 

Although he was a steady basket¬ 
ball player in high school, averaging 
more than fourteen points a game and 
earning All-League honors, Kerr says 
he did not stand out like some of his 
flashier teammates. He wasn't even 
recruited. He planned to go to Colo¬ 
rado and try to make it as a walk-on. It 
was in eleventh-hour desperation that 
UA stumbled across him. Lute Olson, 
hired as Wildcat coach after Ben 
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Lindsey's disastrous 4-24 season in 
1982-83, Flew to California to look at 
some summer leagues, hoping to 
scrape up some talent that somehow 
had been overlooked. Olson liked the 
long-distance shots that Kerr could 
pump in with ease and precision. He 
offered the kid a scholarship, and he's 
never looked back. 

"Most athletes are stars and studs 
and are disappointed when they 
graduate from high school and hit col¬ 
lege," Steve Kerr is saying. "For me, it 
was the opposite." 

Although he arrived in Tucson 
with no hoopla, by midseason of his 
freshman year, Kerr was a sentimental 
favorite of the crowd. UA basketball 
aficionados were stunned when the 
no-name recruit came off the bench 
and pumped in thirty-footers with 
ease. He was slow, he didn't jump and 
he lacked the aggressiveness that 
marked an experienced player. But 
Kerr had an immediate rapport with 
the crowd. "Everybody identifies with 
the underdog and that was me when I 
got here," says Kerr. "I'm not your 
basic physical specimen." 

Nor does he seem your natural 
star material. "Sometimes out in the 
community people will recognize me 
and say something or look at me 
funny* But it's not really like that here 
on campus. I kind of blend in." True. 
Heads do not spin and no one stares or 
even appears to recognize Kerr as he 
ambles across campus. Not, at least, 
until he enters McKale, the scene of an 
emotional game his freshman year 
that made him the fans' favorite. 

The UA was up against rival ASU, 
and Kerr was in shock. Three days 
earlier, his father, then president of the 
American University in Beirut, had 
been assassinated by terrorists. Mal¬ 
colm Kerr used to say that the two 
things he wanted most were to serve 
American University as president and 
to watch Steve play basketball at UA, 
so there was a kind of union that had 
to be consummated. His son pulled off 
a smashing tribute, playing despite his 
grief, racking up fifteen points and 
leading the team to a win. In those 
hours, Tucson embraced Kerr as its 
hero. He had ability, but more than 
that, he had courage and determina¬ 
tion. External circumstances didn't 
control his life; he was in charge. 

Yet he was not the Man of Steel 
either, no dumb jock on emotional 
autopilot. The morning of the game a 
reporter crashed his dorm room in 
search of quotes. Kerr let him in, and 
when the questions started, the athlete 
who that night would be a hero 
climbed back into bed and buried his 
face in the pillow as he gave his an¬ 
swers. He was, after all, just a kid, and 
he was hurting. 

The community helped. Since I 
was playing basketball it was not only 
my friends, but 10,000 people who 
wanted to take care of me," Kerr ex¬ 
plains. Take care they did, drawing 
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him into the community with a pas- 
sion. It was the same last year, when 
Kerr busted his knee. Hundreds of 
flowers, cards and letters poured into 
his room at St. Mary's Hospital, where 
he underwent surgery. 

"I couldn't even go to the games 
this year, what with Steve hurt and 
everything," one woman who was a 
season ticket-holder lamented. "I 
don't know why, but I sort of felt like 
he was my son and it hurt to see him 
sitting on the bench." 

It was painful for Kerr's mother, 
too, who credits the community with 
seeing her son through the rough 
times. "When my husband died, I was 
really worried about Steve—he was 
really the only one alone. Susi had her 
husband. The other two boys were 
with me." Tucson sports fans became 
his collective step-parents. "It's funny, 
people ask me what I'm going to do 
for the summer and when I say go 


home, they have to stop and think for 
a minute." Kerr observes. "They say, 
'Oh yeah, you're not from here, are 
you?"' 

Aside from Kerr's obvious athletic 
talents and his endurance of the per¬ 
sonal tragedies, it is easy to see why 
fans are so drawn to him. Soft-spoken 
and polite without gushing, Kerr is a 
soft touch, often accommodating the 
sometimes overbearing requests of the 
press and fans. When calls to speak at 
local schools increased along with his 
fame, Kerr said yes as often as his 
schedule would allow, (l ie admits 
that the commitments are not without 
their benefits. He's often taken home 
for dinner by the teachers and princi¬ 
pals who arrange his visits. "I'm not 
much of a cook and I really love a 
home-cooked meal.") Kerr even was 
asked to toss out the first ball to cele¬ 
brate the opening of Little League sea¬ 
son this past spring. He admits he en¬ 
joys being a local celebrity, but is de¬ 
termined not to puff up about it. 
"People may know me here, but be¬ 
lieve me, when I go home to LA, no¬ 
body knows who I am," Kerr says, 
"and a few years from now, they'll 
have forgotten who I am here." 

Maybe not. It depends on what 
happens this season, and afterwards. 

Kerr talks frequently about coach¬ 
ing college basketball, rarely about the 
NBA. You sense he has come to terms, 
finally, with his limitations. He has 
terrific outside shooting, natural on- 
court leadership qualities, grace under 
pressure...and he's small and not 
quick. Expert opinion is not so quick 


to agree. Jerry Holmes, a former assis 
tant coach at UA, concedes that Kerr s 
slowness is a problem. He also has a 
hard time getting off the shot in a one- 
on-one situation, Holmes observes. 
"Realistically, you would say he 
couldn't make it. Physically, every¬ 
thing is against him. But knowing 
Steve Kerr, you can't discount him. 
He's the type of person to rise to any 
level of competition he's been put in. I 
would never say there's something 

Steve Kerr can't do." 

Kerr says he'd like to start his 
coaching career under Lute Olson, as 
an assistant. For his part, Olson is effu 
sive in his admiration for Kerr. If ever 
there was an All-American Boy, Steve 
Kerr is it," says Olson. "He is sound 
morally, ethically and in every other 
way. It's really difficult to find any 
fault with him." 


The All-American Boy has a couple of 
defects. One of them led to his family 
nickname: Lazy Man. 

It's evident every morning. Bas¬ 
ketball season or not, team members 
must show their faces in the UA's Ter¬ 
race Dining Room before 9 a.m. every 
day to prove they're up and ready for 
classes. It's a hardship for Kerr, who 
admits to being about as friendly 
upon rising as Billy Martin after a bad 
call. Everyone in his family knows to 
not talk to him until the sun's been up 
for a few hours. "My family used to 
like to go for long walks in the hills 
around our house in California, and I 
was always the one who wanted to 
stay home. 1 know it must sound 
pretty boring, but the only thing that 
really stirs my interest and enthusi¬ 
asm is sports." 

Friends always describe Kerr as 
"articulate." One veteran Tucson 
sportswriter says Kerr is "the most 
intelligent athlete I've ever inter¬ 
viewed." With that, plus the smart 
genes obviously inherited from his 
parents, one might expect a star book¬ 
worm off the basketball court. But no, 
not really. 

"Right now, we're studying a 
book by Faulkner, The Sound mid the 
Fun /," he notes while en route to 
American Lit. "Have you read it?" 
Neither has Kerr, who intelligently 
slips into a seat in the far corner of the 
classroom and masks his confusion 
over the class discussion with a pen¬ 
sive expression. He has a 3.0 grade 
average— certainly respectable—but 
Kerr, whose mother says he "never 


But the truth will out, so here it is. 


"If ever there was an All-American Boy , 
Steve Kerr is it," says Olson. "He is sound 
morally, ethically and in every other way. 
It's really difficult to find any 
fault with him." 


did care for school, just can t sum 
mon the passion for academics that S(J 
readily consumes him when the sub 
ject is sports. "I know that 
image I'm supposed to portray, but 
I'm being really honest with you," he 
confides. He does push for decent 
grades, partly because there are 
remnants of that perfectionist streak, 
and partly because Olson, his mentor 
and role model, expects it. 

If Kerr is prone to rise late and 
take his time getting to class or meet¬ 
ing friends, he is Mr. Reliable when it 
comes to basketball commitments. 
"Steve Kerr has never been late to 
anything in my program," Olson says 
sternly. "He knows he'd better not 
be." 

Kerr knows, too, that when Olson 
is talking basketball, he's serious. 
Sometimes given to jokes and pranks, 
Kerr took care not to offend his coach 
when "Ooh Aah Man" Joe Cavalen 
asked Kerr to join him for a center 
court cheer this past season. 

"Joe wanted to do it during the 
Iowa game and I didn't want to take 
away from that—it was just too seri¬ 
ous" for Olson, who coached that 
team before coming to Arizona. They 
compromised and Kerr donned an 
"Ooh Aah Junior" costume and led 
the capacity crowd in a rousing 
Arizona spellout when the Wildcats 
met Oregon State. 

Although Kerr and Olson share 
mutual admiration, they don't always 
agree. Olson wanted Kerr to try out 
for the American team again this sum¬ 
mer, but Kerr declined, saying he'd 
rather go home to California and 
strengthen his knee and his timing in 
the Los Angeles-area summer leagues. 

Girlfriend Margot is buoyed by 
Kerr's news from the training room 
even if her appreciation of basketball 
is small. She attends UA basketball 
games, sometimes reluctantly. "She 
just doesn't want me to give my tickets 
to anyone else," Kerr says. She is a 
strikingly pretty communications ma¬ 
jor, a sorority girl who tends toward 
dressy clothes that contrast sharply 
with Kerr's predilection toward T- 
shirts and floppy sandals. They met 
two years ago on a blind date ar¬ 
ranged by former teammate Brock 
Brunkhorst's sister. 

But Margot will graduate a year 
earlier than Kerr, and she already has 
a job that will take her to New York. 
Barring another tragedy, Kerr will suit 
up for his final Wildcat season with¬ 
out her. To the fan, this may seem 
another disappointment, another 
small tragedy for the immensely 
likeable kid from Pacific Palisades 
Because Margot, Kerr admits, is his 
first girlfriend. 

She was not, however, his first 
love. J 

Shannon Trains Stolkin is a Tucson free 
lance writer and confessed basketball fir 
natic. 














By Janet Mitchell 


ARE YOU 


LONESOME 


of their 
lives. 


(FOR ELVIS) 
TONIGHT? 

Not these Tucsonans, who still 
groove on The King every day 


erisively he was 
called "Elvis the Pelvis," and 1 
liked that. His anthem to sexuality, "All 
Shook Up," had been banned by the priest in our 
parish, and I liked that too. That was almost the 
extent of my knowledge of Elvis when I was a kid 
growing up in New Mexico. Then appeared one 
other fact. On New Year's Eve, 1960, my parents 
were away at a party in Santa Fe, and 1 was listening 
to the hi-fi as a DJ chattered about this Elvis hit and 
that Elvis hit. None of them was familiar to me. Then 
he mentioned that Elvis would mark his twenty- 
fifth birthday in a week, and I shot up like a sprung 
coil. 

Elvis mui I had the same birthday. 

I listened intently as the radio played the land¬ 
mark lament, "Heartbreak Hotel," and from the in¬ 
stant it ended I was an eight-year-old obsessed. I 
had to have an Elvis record. Never mind that 
Mother, who often cited him as the living emblem of 
degeneracy, would never let me play it—or even 
have it. Buying it would be my first willful act of 
disobedience. 


For weeks I skipped lunches to save change. 
Then one Sunday, after Mass, our family was eating 
breakfast at La Fonda in Santa Fe. I excused myself 
to go to the bathroom. Once out of sight, I slipped 
out of the hotel's side entrance and sprinted for the 

Woolworth's around the 
corner. Every second 
counted. I made a 
beeline for the rec¬ 
ord counter, where I 
selected Elvis' 
Hound Dog" single. I 
didn't know the song, 
but I liked dogs, so 1 fig¬ 
ured it was all right. 

Back in the ladies' room of La 
Fonda, I hid the bag with the illicit 
secret under my dress. Later I would move 
it to permanent hiding places; first between 
the mattress and bedsprings, later in the barn of 
our Bernalillo farm. Somehow, 1 had pulled it off. 

I spent a lot of time staring at the four-color 
photograph of Elvis on the cover of the 45. I saw an 
Adonis-faced hoodlum in a vulgar, flashy suit with 
phosphorescent threads. A plateau of hair fell over 
his beestung eyes; bestial sideburns crawled down 
his cheeks. A guitar jutted from his body like a 
weapon. 

It was that uncommonly long hair that I loved 
especially. It was a thug's pompadour, a peacock 
plume of rebellion. 

The way his top lip curled in that unique, ironic 
way hinted that something sexy was going on in 
places beyond our barnyard. Elvis was my Primary 
Hood, the personification of all the males my father 
would never let me date. 

But in the early 1970s, Elvis changed his style, 
and I switched my affection to Paul McCartney, 
even though he was a scrawny, tame Liverpool imi¬ 
tation stacked against Presley's original. When Elvis 
died on August 16, 1977, I hadn't listened to one of 
his albums in years. When I heard the news, 1 was in 
a chauffeured limousine on the Pacific Coast High¬ 
way with Roger McGuinn of the Byrds; we were 
eight miles high and light years from Bernalillo 

I had passed imperceptibly from one scene one 
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Jerry Mills’ home is a shrine to her hero. 


Michael Stokios 


age, one life to another. But on the brink of the tenth 
anniversary of the death of the King of Rock 'n' Roll, 
memories of my childhood infatuation surfaced 
with a strange, clutching clarity. It happened while 
listening to the stories of these four strangers who 
have only one thing in common—an obsession with 
Elvis Aaron Presley. 


JERRY MILLS 
THE ELVIS MUSEUM 


I have so much Elvis memorabilia, and I've had 
it all so long, I don't even know what to do with it. 
l ie's in every room of my house, even the bathroom. 
I le's on every door. I don't care where you go in my 
house, he's there. The last time I inventoried every¬ 
thing, it was worth about ten thousand dollars. 

just owning it makes me feel proud, but I wish 


there was some way I could share it with the world. 
I want to start an Elvis museum here in Tucson, but 
I don't have the money to do it myself. But if all his 
fans here got together and pooled their stuff, man, 
we could really get it going. 

Anytime anything new comes out, I've got to 
have it. I have to have one of everything. I've got 
hundreds of buttons. I have a drawer that has six 
thousand stacked in it. I still have original records 
that have never been played. I get goosebumps just 
thinking about it. When l get emotional, it goes to 
my heart and then comes out in goosebumps. The 
hairs on my arms just stand straight up. 

In 1968 1 started buying Elvis liquor bottles. The 
gold one cost $385, and the silver one too. Man, 
those mothers are expensive. I have twenty-four- 
karat gold copies of "Heartbreak Hotel" and "Jail- 
house Rock" that cost eighty bucks each. 


Elvis was no 
dope addict. 

He had bone cancer. 

I had cancer 
myself last year 
and was on 
the same 
kind of drugs 
Elvis was on, 
so I know 

- - ^ I have an 

aDOUt A original 

"Elvis Presley 
Boulevard' 

******* street sign from 

Memphis. 
I'm so proud 
^ of it, I could just 
r die. A lot of people 
try to steal them, but I 
couldn't bring anything 
home of his that I stole. 
Elvis would turn over in 
his grave. 

My favorite song is 
"Memories." Don't get me 
talking about it, or I'll cry. 
I ve got such great memories of him, man, reallv 
great memories. It s different when you've seen 
seven or eight performances and got a kiss from him 
like I did. 6 

It was 1975 at the Las Vegas Hilton and we were 
sitting in the first fifteen seats. I just had to get Elvis' 
red scarf and told my girlfriend if 1 made it to the 
s age, she had better get a picture of it or she was 
, ead meat. 1 kicked an officer in the shins as hard as 
could and we wore those real pointv shoes in 
L , aV . S to U P there. When he went down, I 
° Ver b ' s bac k ' n my spike heels. An- 
er guard tried to stop me, but Elvis said "No, 

siacr 7^7 k* ns - I w'as hanging onto the 

stage tor dear life when Elvis leaned over and kissed 
me. I prayed that if I ever was going to faint, please 

God, don't let it be now. 

f„l if ! He f Carf and the P ictu re came out beauti¬ 
ful. Absolutely gorgeous. When 1 saw it I noticed 
lvis had a little doll in his hand. You know I would 
have grabbed it if 1 had seen it, but I was so in shock, 
ten you got close to that man, he put vou into 

q-cce. ie were alive today, no one would ever 
need any drugs. 

When Elvis died I was in the hospital for three 
days, nearly had a nervous breakdown because nn 
husband wouldn't let me go to the funeral. 

fact ^ 8 T the better he got. I just hate the 

fact tha the papers kept everything about his .lines,' 

cancer h a r "° do ** He »«d ^ 

had cancer myself last year and was on tin 

same kind of drugs Elvis was on so 1 know about 
of conr 1S rr S Pri^'icgod medical information 

of course, but m> uncle was the coroner in Iennes 
we who put him in the box TheS or< obe brok* 
story a few years ago. and 1 should write and 
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find out where they got their information. But at 
least the word is getting out. 

Elvis was so neat; I think that with God's help he 
didn't suffer very much. I'm a nurse, and have al¬ 
ways felt that if I could have gotten into Graceland 
and taken care of Elvis, he would still be alive today. 

You know, Elvis played here in Tucson three 
times. The time I saw him at the Pima County Fair¬ 
grounds in '57 was really something. Honest to God, 

1 had a hole in my stomach. Man, 1 mean it was jam- 
packed, and the tickets were fifteen bucks a crack. 
They brought in chairs from everywhere in town, 
just everywhere. Elvis was up on a big bandstand 
and there was a big fence with three strands of 
barbed wire around the seats to keep out people 
who hadn't paid. Girls were throwing their bras and 
panties toward the stage and they got all hung up on 
the barbed wire. Man, it was funny. I still have two 
pairs of panties and a bra that 1 got off that fence. 
I've kept them all these years in a plastic bag. 

1 almost bought Elvis' pink Cadillac one time in 
1958. Monte Mansfield had it on his used car lot on 
Broadway. I had enough for the down payment, but 
I hadn't been in Tucson long enough to have estab¬ 
lished any credit. 1 cried for a week. 

The year after Elvis bought Graceland I started 
making yearly trips. Oooh, man, it gives me the 
goosebumps. I have met all of his family and had 
my picture taken with them. Uncle Vester is just 
super-nice people—and you better believe he 
knows me by name and looks forward to seeing me 
every year. He told me that he had never seen an 
Elvis fan like me in his life. 

I'm not in love with Priscilla, no secret there. 
Anyone who would leave the King for a karate nut 
is sick in the head. 

I go to Graceland every year in August for the 
candlelight memorial service. I take half a case of 
those little packages of Kleenex and still always 
have to buy more when I'm there. I just cry the 
whole time. It kinda washes my soul of all the bad 
things I've done during the year. Of course, I have to 
put my eyelashes on with double glue to make sure 
they stay. 

Most people leave the day after the service, but 1 
can't travel in that state. 1 always feel better if I take 
an extra day. 

I only stay at the Days Inn on Brooks Road. You 
have to be an Elvis fan to stay there. Man, we real v 
party down. There are Elvis fans from all over tic 
world. We party and discuss Elvis—the different 
shows we saw, the different times we met him. 

This year my Elvis club is making a fabric sa- 
guaro—you know, with the blooms on top and eve 
rything—with the message "It Just Keeps Right n 
Hurting Since You're Gone." That s something from 
Tucson, man. Nothing's ever been there from 
Tucson, I noticed. 

When I go to Graceland I hunt and hunt for 
new Elvis memorabilia. Last year I had a chance to 
buy Elvis' tooth. His dentist had it, along with the 
impressions and everything. I wanted it so bad I 
couldn't stand it. It would have been so unusual. 
But I didn't have three hundred dollars. I was dev 
astated, totally sick. It was something of his, some¬ 
thing that had been in his mouth. A personal item, 
not something promotional, something very inti¬ 
mate and close. Well, I'll look, and if nobody bought 
it, I'll get it this year. 


JIM LcBOEUF 
ELVIS IMPERSONATOR 


1 m just another Elvis impersonator. There are 
thousands of them out there. When I first started 
doing it I thought it would be something unique. 
Boy, was I wrong. 



Jim LeBoeuf impersonates The King. 

I've been into Elvis since his death. It was the 
year after I graduated from Salpointe in 1976.1 saw a 
clip of his last performance on TV and was really 
impressed with his voice. He was real heavy, but it 
didn't bother me because I hadn't paid any attention 
to him until then. I just couldn't help but be in awe. 

Only one out of every ten Elvis impersonators is 
any good. There's this guy in Vegas that's the best. 


He pulls in about $200,000 a year. Each person that 
does Elvis seems to have one strong point. They 
may be a great singer, look like Elvis, or be able to 
mimic his physical presence. 

My voice is my strong point, and I haven't even 
had any training. I do my best, but I don't really 
think I look that much like Elvis. Sometimes, at cer¬ 
tain angles, I look a little like him, but just briefly. 

I started out singing along with Elvis songs on 
the radio and to records at home. The first time I 
ever sang in public was ten years ago. I don't know 
if I was drunk or not, but I got up on stage at the 
Plankhouse on Campbell and did a couple of Elvis 
songs. It was about midnight and there were only 
ten people in the place, but they all liked it. 

I had a girlfriend then, so I bought material and 
she made me an Elvis costume. The show evolved 
from there. It was like I just jumped into his outfit 
and I was him. I became a regular performer at the 
Plankhouse and had the place jam-packed. At first, I 
was so scared you wouldn't believe it. 

A rush goes through me when I'm singing Elvis, 
and sometimes I just want to belt the song out so bad 
I can't stand it. The crowd can t help but sit there 
and get the Elvis feeling. The older people just go 
nu ts—you know, the thirty-five-and-over crowd. 

But then I've always been a leader. I was student 
body president and class clown in high school. My 
parents were divorced when I was really young, so 
I've always craved attention. When I do Elvis I feel 
like a million bucks. You just can't imagine the feel¬ 
ing of power that comes when I'm holding a note in 
a finale and the crowd is screaming. 

Singing the standards like "Teddy Bear," 
"Heartbreak Hotel" and "Jailhouse Rock" turns me 
off. I hate "Love Me Tender" the most. I clump them 
all together in a medley and get rid of them at the 
start of the show. It's songs like "American Trilogy," 



P are nts&Adole scent, 

Together Again. 


Serving Children Since 1973 


‘7 dreaded for school to be out last 
year. My 14-year-old daughter would be 
home all day. She had a lot of problems at 
school, but at least some were dealt with 
there. 

I couldn't handle it. We were always 
fighting. If she wasn't rebelling about rules, 
she was depressed and brooding. I just 
knew summer was going to be bad. I had 
no idea what was wrong or how I could 
help her. 

Then I heard about Desert Hills. where 
young people like my daughter get help 
through indiuidual therapy and special 
education classes during the day. My 
husband and I were also involved in the 
the r apy program at Desert Hills. It helped 
us understand what was going on with our 
daughter. Now we communicate better. 

If it weren't for Desert Hills, I don't 
know what would have happened. I'm glad 
I didn't have to find out." 

If your adolescent is having problems 
call Desert Hills for assistance at 743- 
7400. 














Elvis, Mike Vinyl and fins. 


John DeCindis 


"Kentucky Rain" and "My Way" that I really go for. 
"Can't Help Falling in Love" is probably my favor¬ 
ite Elvis song. 

Once I get the show on a stage in front of people 
it's great, but getting there is a real pain. Club own¬ 
ers are the biggest jerks in the world. They all expect 
me to put on my show for the same price as a four- 
piece garage band. 1 can't think of many times I've 
walked away with any profit. After I buy beer for 
the bodyguards, scarves to give to the ladies, have 
my outfits cleaned and pay the band, there s noth¬ 
ing left. 

But I'm nobody, so I have to expect it. I mean, 
I'm not Neil Diamond, so I'm in a position where I 

have to take what I can get. 

I'm just striving to keep the show together, have 
a good band, and a good place to play* But things 
just don't seem to pan out for some reason or an¬ 
other. 

For the last ten years I would play for zip just to 
see if I was good or not, to find out if I was on the 
right track or being ridiculous. So far, no one has 
had anything bad to say about the show. 

I'm at the point now where I'm either going to 
do the show right, or not do it at all. The money 
doesn't matter anymore, because it's never enough 
to pay for it. 

This show could be so-o-o good. I could be a 
superstar in Europe where Elvis impersonators 
aren't a dime a dozen. One of these days I'll find 
someone who will listen to me and become a big 
financial backer. It'll be great. 

But for now, I don't have any trouble with my 
head getting too big. Because when I get off-stage, 
I'm just the guy who works at the downtown Y 

again. * 


MIKE VINYL 

GRACELAND DIRT AND ELVIS TOES 


I got into Elvis fairly late. It was about five years 
ago, when I read that pulpy book by A1 Goldman. It 
presented a twisted, seamy, sick side of Elvis that I 
found fascinating. 

It was only the beginning. 1 started wanting to 
know more about him and buying all his records. 

I like all of Elvis' music, but he was really at his 
zenith during his Vegas years. I don't know who 
will be the next truly great performer. Now that 
Liberace's gone...maybe Wayne Newton has a small 
degree of Elvis' talent. Maybe Michael Jackson. It's 
too early to tell. 

Elvis started the whole rock 'n' roll ball rolling. 
He was unique. There will never be another. His 
music stands up against anything by Mick Jagger or 
David Bowie. 

I think Elvis is really sexy. He appeals to both 
men and women. That's the scary part about his at¬ 
traction—men can find themselves attracted to him, 
too. He definitely had a smoldering eroticism. Fie 
was almost androgynous. 

I have an Elvis shrine in my bedroom. It might 
seem like an odd place, but I've made a sexual totem 
of it. If a chick isn't into Elvis, she doesn't get invited 
over. The picture of Elvis and Priscilla getting mar¬ 
ried is definitely erotic to me. And I like to look up 
first thing in the morning and have the King staring 
down at me. 

The real highlight of my life, so far, was going to 
Graceland. I'll never forget it. It was August, 1985. I 
drove into Graceland behind the wheel of my Seville 
with vintage Elvis blasting away. 
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The picture of 
Elvis and Priscilla 
getting married is 
definitely erotic 
to me. And I like 
to look up first 
thing in the 
morning and have 
the King staring 
down at 
me. 



Grace 
land Wc 
every 

thing I expected, and more. Th 
shops and boutiques were my fc 
vorite part. They had any and every thing you ca 
possibly put Elvis' image on for sale. I bought a 1c 
of stuff. A lot of stuff. But out of all my Elvis souve 
nirs, I am proud to say nothing cost more than thre 
dollars. 

Yeah, I spent three bucks for authentic dirt fron 
Elvis' front yard. It's just one of the greatest artifact 
I'll ever find. In fact, I bought two of them. It's thi 
best three dollars I've ever spent 

I also got a copy of "The Favorite Recipes of th< 
King." It's another of my all-time favorites. Th< 
Kmg ate BLTs and T-bone steaks. For a bedtime 
snne u had a peanut butter and banana sandwich 
or a hamburger and french fries. He was a humble 

guy- 

Elvis was a religious figure to a lot of people. 
Ut to me his image is the stereotypical religious 
eon. owhere was this more obvious than at 
, ™ Ce anc ‘ people who go there and pav eleven 
c o ars a pop tor the tour are making a religious pil¬ 
grimage. ° b 

It's really hard to say what Elvis means to me 
st' he was a legendary musician, definitely an 
important figure. He was also just a nice guy, a 

°i aH,ntry w h° got success too soon and 
didn t know what to do with it 

I love to rent his movies. "Kissin' Cousin" and 
Girls, Girls, Girls" are my favorites. Even though I 
work at A1 Bum's record store and KXCI, I don't 
have that many Elvis records. Just a couple of great¬ 
est hits, and "Blue Hawaii," which is real choice. I 
\ on t now why the formula clicks on that particu- 
ar sounc track; it just does, opposed to other 
themes. r 

T . always wanted to be an Elvis impersonator 
un everyone does. I d love to do a pictorial es¬ 
say, with me as Elvis-yo U know, the King at the 
supermarket and the bowling alley, a slice of every¬ 
day life. 

1 know 1 have a strong connection with El'i> 

















G. Patrick Weston Jr. is surrounded by Elvis as he works. 


G. PATRICK WESTON, JR. 
A Ph.D. IN ELVIS 


Ten years ago my family moved to Tucson from 
Ohio. 1 was sixteen. At my insistence, we went about 
180 miles out of our way to make a stop at 
Graceland. It was August 15, 19/7, the day before 
Elvis died. 

We spent the whole day there. It was raining, 
but I didn't care. I just stood out there in the rain 
freaking out, feeling like I was at the pearly g ates - 
I talked to Elvis' Uncle Vester through the gate. 
He was extremely friendly. I asked him if he ia 
really taught Elvis his first chords and if Elvis really 

weighed 300 pounds. , 

Late in the afternoon, I went around the sic c o 
the estate and climbed up on the fence to get a better 
look. My legs broke the laser and the alarm went o . 
It was loud as a fire engine. Certainly loud enoug i 
to wake someone up. 

I tore out of there. Back in the car, I remem er 
feeling really, really weird. We drove to Houston to 
visit some people who had been neighbors of ours in 
Ohio. We stayed up late that night talking about 
Elvis and his interest in the occult. It was kind of ma¬ 
cabre. 

1 was sleeping on the couch and was the only 
one home when I woke up. I turned on the TV first 
thing and saw that Elvis Presley was dead. I just sat 
there crying, glued to the TV. 

This is something I haven't really discussed 
with anyone before—how I felt when Elvis died. I 
felt like I had lost part of my purpose in life, it 
changed my life drastically. One chapter in my life 
ended and another began. 

1 remember thinking that I was really alone 
now. I d be leaving my family soon and going to 
college, and now Elvis wouldn't be with me. Almost 


the exact opposite was true. 

A year later I read Uncle Vester's book. On page 
105 he states that on Monday, August 15,1977, Elvis 
arose about four o'clock in the afternoon. The same 
time I had tripped the alarm ! Elvis went to sleep about 
six in the morning and never woke up again. I will 
always, always wonder if 1 woke Elvis up for the last 
time in his life. 

I was getting a business degree at UA, but what 
I really wanted was a Ph.D. in Elvis. It was the year 
after his death and there was an unbelievable 
amount of Elvis literature and memorabilia on the 
market. 

I went on a spending spree with the money my 
parents sent me to live on and bought everything I 
could find. I wanted one of the commemorative 
medallions, but couldn't afford it, so I sold them on 
campus. I actually asked my college teachers if they 
wanted to buy an Elvis necklace. It was pretty silly 

of me. 

About five years after he died, my apartment 
got to the point where 1 had to say to myself, "God, 
I'm twenty-one now and I can't really score with 
girls with all this Elvis stuff everywhere." So 1 boxed 
it all up except for one or two things that were very 
tasteful, works of art. 

1 am doing everything I can to make sure that 
Elvis' memory lives on. Once 1 collected 27,500 sig¬ 
natures on a petition to get Elvis' birthday declared 
a national holiday. Obviously, it didn't get any¬ 
where. He was beat out by Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Also, I made inquiries about getting an Elvis 
stamp issued, but found out he had to be dead ten 
years. I'm going to try again now, and it'll be 
bitchin' great—you better believe it. 

1 try to find out everything 1 can about the per¬ 


John DeCmdis 

sonal side of Elvis, not his musical career. For in¬ 
stance, Elvis was uncircumcised, something most 
people don't know. I found out by looking at his 
birth certificate. 

1 have many, many scrapbooks with thousands 
of Elvis articles, including clips from Chile, Ger¬ 
many, Australia, Brazil and Israel. 1 write critiques 
of all the material I collect—the articles, books, eve¬ 
rything—and compare the stories. I only use what is 
in common. I want to be as precise as I can, find out 
what's true and what's fudged. 

1 ask everyone I meet what they thought about 
Elvis and what they were doing when he died. It's 
part of my research. I've collected thousands of 
opinions. 1 have to have that feedback; it's food. 

In the fall of 1980 I taught a six-week course at 
the Tucson Free University on "How Elvis Presley 
Affected Society." I also did a few fifty-minute talks 
on Elvis at Tucson high schools. That's a laugh, 
trying to do Elvis in fifty minutes. It didn't work the 
first time. 1 only got up to the point in his life where 
Lisa Marie (his daughter) was born. It takes ten 
hours, or why even bother? 

Elvis is responsible for my being in radio today. 
I'm the research director at KRQ. During the last 
five vears. I've probably done a total of 100 hours of 
Elvis programming. One of the programs won a 
first-place UPI award. I like being able to communi¬ 
cate information about Elvis' life, the personal sto¬ 
ries. 

I take really good care of my Elvis stuff and tr\ 
to keep everything as original as I can so it 11 be 
worth bucks. But I'd never sell it. If this stuff was in 
a burning house, I'd burn with it. J 

Janet Mitchell is a Tucson free-lance writer. 
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Elvis went to 
sleep about six 
in the morning 
and never woke 
up again. I will 
always, always 
wonder if I 
woke Elvis 
up for the 
last time 
in his 
life. 


because he had webbed toes, 
and 1 do too. 











By Maxine Johnson 


ATRALPH’S 


e Story of Ralph & Annie 


Scarlett O'Hara, Ralph was talking to LipsKi, 
who was lunching on his usual sausage and pep 
per hero. 

"Look at that/' said Lipski. Ralph looked up 
and saw her, envisioning a suburban Tara 
ashine with plastic-sheathed furniture. 

She was wearing a camel-hair coat and a Princeton 
scarf 

that looked like a caterpillar on Halloween. 

As she unbuttoned her coat, Annie caught their 
gaze. 

In that moment, with a perfectly deadpan face, 
she turned the act of opening her coat, 

(woolly boa hissing as it left her neck, button-holes 
agasp), 

into a dance that would have made Salome blush. 
Ralph felt as if he were standing in a vat of tomato 
sauce 

and the warm, spicy stuff was licking at his belly- 
button. 


NO ANCHOVIES, PLEASE 


This is the story of Annie, 
a college student, 
who is having an affair 
wi th Ralph, 
a pizza-maker. 


Annie always stops 
in Ralph's pizza parlor 
at nine o'clock in the 
morning 

before her 9:30 class. 


Annie walks into the kitchen 
swinging her Danish school bag. 
Ralph is stirring a pot of tomato sauce 
his back to Annie. 

1 lis back says, 

Take a good look at this fat fellow, 
this old pizza dough pummeler. 


Morning light, 
the color of spicier webs 
and old laundry 
filters into the kitchen. 
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The aroma of tomatoes and oregano 
rises in the air. 

Ralph's nostrils 

above the shaggy, ginger moustache, 
do a two-step. 

Ralph walks to the scarred refrigerator. 

He removes a large ball of mozzarella cheese, 

pale, plump moon, 

and places it on the counter. 

He stands with both hands 
idly cupping the cheese. 

Annie is sitting on the long, wooden table, 
watching Ralph, 

her legs, in red and green knee-sox, dangling. 
The cheesy embrace tightens. 

Ralph turns and looks at Annie 
who must leave shortly for class. 

"Annie," he says. 

This is a love affair 
exclusive of ornamentation. 

Still, 

have you ever had a ravening hunger 
that only a pizza could ease? 

RALPH 

His tough 

is singularly gentle. 

^ s as though 

his fingers are butterflies 

n e f^ erything he touches 

ls m flower. 


DEAR MR. ANMUNZIATO, 

Your association with my daughter 
can lead only to unhappiness 
for both of you. 

Annie is soon to announce 
her engagement to a wonderful 
young man who is attending 
Columbia Medical School. 

She is still subject, it seems, 
to sudden crushes. 

Last year, she was quite besotted 
over the middle-aged bus driver 
who drives the bus she takes to school. 

One day, she noticed the words, 
"Surrender when leaving bus," 
on her bus ticket, and took it 
for a sign. 

Annie's imagination has always thrived 
on such strange fruit. 

There is a kind of 
jocularity about her affairs 
that, I fear, casts all of us 
as clowns. 

Sincerely, 


WATER MUSIC 

When Ralph comes to Annie's water bed 

from the shower 

and his body hair is wet, 

the color of dark honey, 

Annie closes her eyes 

and imagines she is making love 

to a fat seal 

on a trackless beach. 

Her trembling breast 
is evidence of flipper expertise 
and his bark is as kind 
as his bite. 

QUICKSILVER ROSES 

Annie's promises 

are quicksilver roses, 

the color of lost moonlight. 

Ralph knows that if he 
plucks one blossom, 

-to wear in a button-hole, perhaps?- 

it will shatter 

like a broken rosary, 

spilling, small, glossy beads 

down the corridors of his mind 

to vanish in the cracks 

of a frayed linoleum 

once new to his child's eye. 


Blanche Rothchild 
Short Hills, N.J. 

RALPH AMD AMM1E HAIKU 

The first time in bed 

Ralph and Annie didn't screw. 


Maxine Johnson lives in the Tucson area amt makes a 
living writing verse for greeting cards . 
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The Two heavyweights, most 
people agree, are running in the same 
primary. Strange whispers about the 
‘^fi<*/ laundered money and a trans¬ 
mission stolen circa 1958 are surfacing 
ln swirls of rumor around the 
( <‘mpaij/ ns One candidate is trying to 
sk the ghost of Gary Mart onto an- 
j )l Gr ' ar >d everybody is worried about 
, lh/i ' au ght in bed wiih developei 
: mayor of Phoenix is skulking 

( P full y in the shadows, figuring to 
/nu a ( ^ip he can call in when he runs 


MAYORAL 

MELEE 



They say the issue is Tucson's future. Who 

would you trust it to? The 
Sam Hughes liberal, 
the ex-cop , 
the golden throat or 
the best bureaucrat 
you'll ever see? 


By Norma Coile 

Illustrated by John Wood 
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for governor. 

It is the wildest mayoral race in 
Tucson since...well, since a contender 
was brought down by a pilfered steak 

in his hip pocket. 

Whoever wins this fall s free-tor 

all will have to fill the guayabera of 
Mayor Lew Murphy, a white-haired, 
loquacious institution who is stepping 
down after sixteen years. That's what 
Murphy's fellow laissez-faire Republi¬ 
cans Bill Gilkinson and George 
Borozan hope to do. Democrats Tom 
Volgy and John Huerta, meanwhile, 
would like to retire Lew's famous shirt 
and invest the mayor's office with a 


new activism. 

All these applicants have one 
thing in common, though: They're 
taking the job opening seriously. 
That's serious as in hiring big guns 
from Phoenix and California to pilot 
campaign machines, and spending up 
to a hundred grand apiece. They're 
doing this even though only about 
thirty percent of Tucson's electorate 
cares enough to vote in a city primary, 
and even though Tucson's municipal 
government falls into the weak- 
mayor, strong city-manager class. (In 
theory, at least, His Honor has no 
more power than any one of the six 
City Council members.) 

But more than ego is motivating 
these candidates. Each understands 


that our city has reached a critical 
juncture. It isn't an outpost any more, 
but it doesn't want to be Phoenix. 
Growth has to be managed, quality of 
life preserved, economic opportunity 
courted. It's a tough load to balance, 
but the mayor—if he cares to—can use 
the office to try to move the fulcrum 
around. 

All this isn't to say that this cam¬ 
paign is top-heavy with issues. That 
isn't the American Way, not any more. 
Issues exist, and are important, but 
they don't win elections. It is images 
that are all-important—images, mar¬ 
keting and strategy. Let's check in on 
those before next month's primary 
narrows the field to two. 

Volgy, the sixties idealist turned 
forty and yuppie, is the quintessential 
resident ot his Sam I lughes Neighbor¬ 
hood. His politically correct, central- 
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city house has hardwood floors, a 
woodburning stove, a shaggy dog and 
a hot tub. There's a den full of ferns 
where he reads science fiction and 
writes sentimental poetry befitting his 
"intense Hungarian" lineage. Tacked 
on the kitchen bulletin board are pho¬ 
tos of Volgy running and, if he hap¬ 
pens to be gearing up for a marathon, 
a schedule of his training. His ashtrays 
are always full. 

In his early years on the City 
Council, Volgy scored some ink by 
spurning the city's gas hogs and tool¬ 
ing about in a VW Bug. Later he had a 
second-hand Volvo, and had to en¬ 
dure jokes about sprouts-and-Volvo 
liberals. When he traded it last year for 
a sporty Japanese job, he worried with 
typical liberal guilt, and a politician's 
image awareness, about not buying 
American. 

Recently married to stockbroker 
Susan Dubow, he is an associate pro¬ 
fessor of political science at the UA, 
where earlier this year he earned the 
outstanding teacher award from the 
Faculty of Social and Behavioral Sci¬ 
ences. But out on the campaign trail, 
Huerta has taken to referring to him as 
"Professor Volgy," hoping voters will 
remember how Gov. Mecham has de¬ 
cried university teachers as part-tim¬ 
ers slurping full-time at the public 
trough. The professor has retaliated 
by referring to his opponent as "De¬ 
veloper/Banker Huerta." 

An expert grass-roots politician, 
Volgy excels at neutralizing, or turn¬ 
ing to his advantage, potential nega¬ 
tives. After the half-cent sales tax for 
transportation went down in election 
flames despite his support, Volgy 
quickly figured out how to put the 
best face on. It failed, he said, because 
elected officials (other than him) had 
failed neighborhoods too often to keep 
their trust. During a joint appearance 
with the bilingual Huerta on Spanish- 
language radio, Huerta spoke in Span¬ 
ish and was cheered by the mostly 
Hispanic studio audience. When it 
was Volgy's turn he told them in Eng¬ 
lish that he could attempt to address 
them in Spanish, but it would not be 
flawless. That, he said, would be a 
painful reminder to him of the ridicule 
he suffered as a Hungarian immigrant 
learning English; he knew they would 
understand. 

But Volgy has one image problem, 
exploited by Huerta, that may not go 
away. Even some Democrats who 
support Volgy call it "the wimp is¬ 
sue"—his reputation of being unwill¬ 
ing to lead the council to difficult deci¬ 
sions if it will rile voters. The most 
vivid example was the city's attempt 
to provide a service center for the 
homeless, a group for whom Volgy 
feels genuine compassion. It was his 
issue. Yet every time a location was 
proposed, a nearby neighborhood, 
worried about crime and property val¬ 
ues, would scream, and the council's 
support, Volgy's included, would fold 
like a house of cards. "I have this vi- 
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Tom Volgy 


sion of him as the Flying Dutchman, 
flapping his arms and running all over 
town forever, trailed by homeless 
people," muses one observer. 

Volgy doesn't flinch. Neighbor¬ 
hoods, he explains, must be protected. 
That is, after all, his stock in trade, the 
source of his grassroots strength. "The 
voters don't think I'm indecisive," he 
bristles, "and I don't care what the 
political junkies think.... I don't make 
up my mind until after a public hear¬ 
ing. I listen." Acknowledging 
Huerta's complaint that he once voted 
against his own proposed ordinance 
after speakers at City Hall opposed it, 
he adds, "John wants me to listen to 
the people, but then he takes me apart 
for it." 

Irritated by Huerta's nagging that 
he hasn't produced, Volgy now carries 
a seven-foot computer printout of his 
accomplishments and pointedly un¬ 
folds it for audiences. On it are such 
highlights as setting up a bank of vol¬ 
unteers to plant trees and beautify the 
city; leading efforts for fairer opportu¬ 
nities for women and minorities; and 
starting the Arts in Public Places Pro¬ 
gram, in which one percent of the 
budget for new public buildings must 
be spent on art. He recalls opposing 
the use of drinking water on golf 
courses, co-sponsoring measures to 
beef up the police force, and being the 
only council member to vote against 
relaxing an air-quality plan. 

There have been many times 
when Volgy was unable to come up 
with the four votes he needed; but 
then, who on the council was? He 
wanted the council to ban new bill¬ 
boards; the council gave that ball to 
the voters instead. When he was upset 
with the council for failing to fund its 
own short-range plan for increased 
mass transit, he cast the lone vote 
against the entire city budget as a pro¬ 
test—a move other council members 
blasted as grandstanding and obstruc¬ 
tionist, but which he saw as the moral 
thing to do. 

Volgy blames Mayor Murphy, his 
philosophical nemesis, as well as the 
"petty jealousies" of his colleagues in 


the Democratic majority (some of 
whom counter that he lets fragile com¬ 
promises fall apart in order to grab 
headlines). He also notes that council 
votes do not follow partisan lines. 
Huerta persists: "I tell him, 'All you 
needed was four votes, man, and you 
couldn't do it.'" 

A cornerstone of the Volgy strat¬ 
egy is to deflect that charge not by 
answering Huerta, but by coloring the 
retiring Murphy as a ribbon-cutting 
municipal father figure. Although the 
mayor has just one vote on the council 
like everyone else, Volgy says he also 
can have a vision for the city and pro¬ 
vide leadership through his articula¬ 
tion of that vision—using the office as 
a bully pulpit. The mayor has the tall¬ 
est soapbox in town—if he chooses to 
use it. Volgy is pledging he will be an 
activist mayor and opinion leader 
"with a mandate from the voters for 
my agenda." 

Plus, Murphy will be history and 
Volgy will be working with a new 
council if he wins. Fellow Democrats 
Brent Davis and Chuck Ford are mov¬ 
ing on, and Volgy's former council 
seat (he had to step down to run for 
mayor) has been filled by newcomer 
Sharon Hekman. In choosing 
Hekman, by the way, the council 
snubbed Volgy's own recommenda¬ 
tions for his successor. As Davis com¬ 
mented then, "I'd never vote for any¬ 
one Tom Volgy would recommend." 
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know you don't like me and have been 
fighting me for three campaigns now, 
but I'm going to be mayor after No 
vember and it will be time for us to 
work together.'" He says he has ad¬ 
monished them of his ground rules: 
Neighborhoods must determine their 
own destiny, and most of them do not 
want high-density infill or highrises. 
Tucson's transportation and air qual¬ 
ity programs will require better bus 
bike lanes, mass transit and 
car-pooling programs. He also 
pledges aggressive strategies to attract 
economic development, boost tourism 
and help small businesses. At the 
same time, he cautions, he wants 
higher wages for Tucsonans: "You're 
not going to sell real estate if people 
are starving," he lectures. 

Huerta snaps to the offensive; he's 
not missing any opportunity. "Volgy 
went immediately to the Tucson 
Thirty and asked for support; I didn't 
do that. So if he tries to stick me with a 
'friend of developers' label. I'm going 
to stick it right back down his throat." 


Volgy says he expects to spend 
about $75,000 through the November 
general election. Some of that may 
come from, of all places, Phoenix, 
where Democratic Mayor Terry God¬ 
dard reportedly has scheduled a 
Volgy fundraiser. Huerta, who will 
have to spend more to compensate for 
Volgy's valuable name recognition, is 
hoping to raise $100,000. He is count¬ 
ing on some of that war chest to be 
raised by his former boss, developer 
Humberto S. Lopez. He will drop 
most of his money on the primary; no 
Republican will be as formidable as 
Volgy. But Huerta and other candi¬ 
dates report that state campaign-fi¬ 
nance reforms limiting contributions 
to $200 apiece are making it tough to 
raise money this year. Still, the fat cats 
always seem to find a way. 


Davis, who had wanted to run for 
mayor himself but didn't, may have 
been smarting from a poll taken last 
year. It indicated Volgy was more 
popular than Davis in Davis' own 
ward, and that people all over town 
thought Volgy was their councilman. 

In fact, Volgy does very well in all 
local polls, coming in high—a close 
second to Mayor Lew—in both name 
recognition and likability. And he's 
won all three of his elections, the last 
one in a landslide. 

His popularity does not, however, 
extend to business and development 
leaders. Volgy says he's been meeting 
lately with small groups of such 
people, "who hate my guts," at the 
suggestion of lawyer Hugh Holub. 
"I've been going to them and saying, '1 


Huerta headquarters, 9 a.m. on a 
summer Saturday. About thirty vol¬ 
unteers, most of them young and exu¬ 
berant, several others, in-laws or 
members of the candidate's extensive 
family, are gathered in bright blue 
Huerta T-shirts. They are ready to 
pound the streets and brave ungodly 
heat for their man. There is much 
laughter, led by the good-humored 
candidate himself, a short, friendly 
fifty-five-year-old who is quick to 
or to throw back his head and 
reaHy guffaw. Campaign manager 
Doug Herman, a no-nonsense political 
pro who has organized presidential 
campaigns in Iowa, gives instructions: 
Don't argue politics, even if people 
insist; just smile, leave a brochure and 
give them our phone number. When 
he s through, Huerta can't resist light¬ 
ening the mood again: "If they still 
want to argue you can do this (flip 
them off )—after you've walked 
away." 

On the wall is a poster of Federico 
Pena, mayor of Denver and a role 
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model for Huerta, who is hoping to 
become Tucson's first Hispanic mayor 
since territorial days. Fittingly, Huerta 
wi U be walking, this day, in the His¬ 
panic Menlo Park area on the West 
Side, near his childhood home and the 
former site of his parents' neighbor¬ 
hood drugstore. (Later his family 
would open the hugely successful La 
puente restaurant). 

A native Tucsonan, and like 
Volgy the son of immigrants who fled 
a revolution—Mexico's, in this case— 
Huerta knows the parents or families 
at almost every house, street after 
street. "What is your father's name? 
Aha, I went to school with him. You 
won't believe his nickname!" At one 
house he goes in for a poignant mo¬ 
ment, in Spanish, with the elderly 
mother of a childhood friend who was 
killed at Inchon in Korea. Before the 
morning is over he gets hugged by a 
white-whiskered compadre and gets 
to kiss a baby. "Where are the photog¬ 
raphers when you need them?" he 
kids, his round face grinning and his 
small frame bouncing along. 

Although downtown's skyline 
looms just across the river, there is a 
sense here of a safe, small community. 

It is not much changed by the explo¬ 
sive growth in the rest of the city, ex¬ 
cept for the occasional new apartment 
complex. It occurs to an observer tag¬ 
ging along that having roots in such a 
timeless island within the increasingly 
faceless metropolis must make it eas¬ 
ier to accept the growth and changes 
elsewhere. Huerta, pausing thought¬ 
fully, agrees. "Yes, I think it's because 
we've seen Tucson go through many 
changes and still be our city, our 
home. We trust ourselves with its fu¬ 
ture." Unlike those who pine for the 
little university city of twenty years 
ago, Huerta believes Tucson is better 
today. The father of six children 
"they're my hobby”—he says he is 
pleased they will have better eco¬ 
nomic opportunities here, thanks to 
the area's dynamic growth and poten¬ 
tial, than his generation did. 

Huerta, currently an investment 
broker, began his career in govern¬ 
ment work. His inspiration was John 
F- Kennedy, the hero he shares with 
Volgy. He was a welfare chief for the 
Johnson Administration in Washing¬ 
ton and later was appointed by Gov. 
Paul Castro to direct Arizona's largest 
state agency, the Department of Eco¬ 
nomic Service. Huerta tells voters he 
w as "as good a bureaucrat as you'll 
ever see"—a pitch that doesn't exactly 
worry Volgy. More effectively, Huerta 
sa ys he also eliminated food-stamp 
bnes and "took our unemployment 
program to No. 1 in the nation." Best 
all, he says, he worked with then- 
1 ,( >use Majority Leader Burton Barr to 
reform mental-retardation services, 
dn d emptied out the two horrible in¬ 
stitutions, including Coolidge." 

! n this race, Huerta's supporters 
ave lur nod up the heat for Hispanic 
S() >darity, making it tough for two 


Hispanic leaders, Raul Grijalva and 
Sen. Jaime Gutierrez, who broke ranks 
and went with Volgy, according to 
Gutierrez. Huerta needs the heavily 
Democratic Hispanic vote as a base, 
but Hispanic voters historically have a 
low turnout in city elections. And 
Volgy, sporting impeccable liberal cre¬ 
dentials, expects to pull a significant 
chunk of those who do vote. 

There is a popular theory, in fact, 
that Huerta, with his moderate, pro- 
economic development plank, his 
GOP friends like Murphy and his abil¬ 
ity to draw votes from both parties, 
would have had a better shot at Volgy 
if he had run as a Republican. Huerta, 
who has endorsed Republicans 
Murphy and Jim Kolbe in elections 


past, could not bring himself to cut the 
cord to the party of his heart (he es¬ 
corted John F. Kennedy around 
Tucson during his presidential cam¬ 
paign). As it is, Huerta reportedly was 
some thirty points behind Volgy, but 
slowly gaining, in his polls of Demo¬ 
crats taken several months before the 
primary. Volgy supporters, mean¬ 
while, were busily painting him as the 
Republican in Democratic stripes. 
Huerta didn't help himself by hinting 
that if he loses the primary, he might 
not go on to support the Democratic 
nominee. 

In an intriguing gamble, Huerta 
decided to challenge Volgy on his own 
turf: the neighborhoods. He is doing it 
by being more specific on a couple of 


growth issues dear to neighborhood 
activists. He calls for a freeze on re- 
zonings, for example, until a compre¬ 
hensive plan for metropolitan growth 
is approved by the county supervi¬ 
sors. (Retorts Volgy, "He can't do that, 
and he knows it.") In an attempt to 
contain sprawl (which probably 
pleased the foothills activists in the 
county more than the city voters who 
can help him) Huerta also advocates 
higher-density infill in the city. He 
calls for lining busy transportation 
corridors like Broadway with noise¬ 
buffering apartment complexes, 
which he says will provide adequate 
densities for increasing mass transit in 
ten or fifteen years. Volgy effectively 
counters this by saying existing neigh- 
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at the Casa. 
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A Tucson police officer. 
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A mother of three. 


But we can 

tell you three of their stories. 


We’re Casa de los Ninos, a home 
for children when there’s trouble at 
home. 

Officer Don Loebbaka has brought 
abandoned, neglected and abused 
children to the Casa. The Casa gives 
us an opportunity to place a child in 
an atmosphere that’s productive, car¬ 
ing and loving.” 

Laura brought her three children 
to the Casa when she needed to work 
through some troubles. "They want to 
keep your family together ... they 
don’t want to tear it apart.” 

Wanda Eliingson has talked to 
parents who have called the Casa for 


help, and needed a safe place for their 
children. "Our goal will always be the 
continued prevention of child abuse 
and neglect.” 

Since 1973, we’ve provided a safe 
temporary home for 14,000 children 
when things got tough at home — lost 
jobs and income, medical problems, 
an abusive spouse —a lot of reasons. 
And it’s at no cost to the parents. 

Help us continue providing for 
these children with your donations of 
time, money and materials. 

Because we need to be there for at 
least 14,000 more children. 
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borhoods don't want those densities, 
and that Tucson, with its growing 
smudge of brown air, cannot wait for 
mass transit. 

Huerta notes that Volgy voted 
seven times to amend area and neigh¬ 
borhood plans to allow increased den¬ 
sities. Volgy maintains he voted for 
the higher densities only when the 
plans were outdated or the neighbor¬ 
hoods agreed to such "compromises." 
All this may end in a zero-sum for 
Huerta, for at least some environ¬ 
mental leaders were saying they'd 
stick with Volgy, the known quantity. 

Huerta's experienced political 
consultants have other strategies in 
motion. They stress Huerta's "integ¬ 
rity and sincerity," while noting that 
Volgy once pledged not to run for 
mayor this year. They plan to diffuse 
the "developer" label by saying 
Huerta's work as vice president of 
HSL Properties centered on the re¬ 
vitalization of downtown and of exist¬ 
ing shopping strips. As a middle-aged 
moderate, they expect Huerta to ap¬ 
peal to the older voters who dominate 
the turnout in primaries. And—more 
concretely—campaign sources say he 
has lined up financial support from 
the City Club, a group of relatively 
affluent Democrats, to target his vot¬ 
ers and hustle them to the polls on 
Election Day. 

One can talk lofty issues until it 
snows in Yuma, but in fact, it's exactly 
that kind of mundane "get-out-the- 
vote" machine that makes or breaks a 
candidate. Unfortunately for Huerta, 
no one understands this better than 
Volgy, the professor of political sci¬ 
ence. 

On the Republican side. Mayor 
Lew's handpicked choice is a gentle¬ 
manly, thoughtful fellow Irishman. 
But Bill Gilkinson doesn't have the 
raucous mischief and bellicosity that 
made Murphy a capital-P Personality 
who won election umpteen times as a 
Republican in a Democrat-dominated 
city, by voters who liked him even 
though they disagreed with him on 
issues. Nor does Gilkinson have the 
political bonfire of a man like Murphy 
in his belly. He is running, insiders 
say, because Murphy was all but pub¬ 
licly supporting his good friend and 
in-law Huerta, and other Republicans 
were aghast at the prospect of hand¬ 
ing the castle over to the enemy party 
without even a skirmish. Republican 
honchos went to Murphy, said some¬ 
thing that probably began with "Good 
God, Lew...." Ergo, candidate Gilkin¬ 
son. 

Gilkinson is a serious, almost 
somber man, the career cop who, one 
imagines, has seen too much of the 
world to be lighthearted. True to his 
military training, he is contained, dis¬ 
ciplined, utilitarian of mannerism and 
expression. This can make him a 
rather wooden public speaker, espe¬ 
cially in comparison to his glib oppo¬ 
nent Borozan. Dressed in a powder- 



Bill Gilkinson 

blue shirt and coordinated tie, gray 
slacks and silver ID bracelet, the sixty- 
one-year-old Gilkinson barely shifted 
in his seat, and did not break his con¬ 
centration for a moment, as he sat 
through a lengthy interview with City 
Magazine. 

He served Tucson twelve years as 
chief of police, 1969 to 1981. He is run¬ 
ning on his record. He takes credit for 
starting Neighborhood Watch, the 
helicopter patrol program, psycho¬ 
logical follow-up for crime victims, 
the metropolitan-area narcotics divi¬ 
sion, a team of hostage experts, team 
policing and deployment of the first 
female officers on patrol. "The men— 
once they realized women were as 
smart if not smarter in the academy 
setting, and also proved themselves in 
field work—accepted them," Gilkin¬ 
son recalls. Still, there were com¬ 
plaints from some women and minor¬ 
ity officers about their career progress. 
Some council members came to see 
Gilkinson as a dinosaur who, though 
he ran a department free of the cro¬ 
nyism and politicization of earlier 
years, still lacked sensitivity to minor¬ 
ity issues. Gilkinson says he "didn't 
respect" the politicians who held 
those opinions, and retired—under 
pressure. 

Six years later, Gilkinson the can¬ 
didate is finding that his name still is 
known, except to newcomers. To help 
jog voters' memories, his campaign 
workers always refer to him as "The 
Chief." He refers to himself simply as 
Gilkinson. "1 believe I have a reputa¬ 
tion for integrity," he says, emphasiz¬ 
ing his experience as the top executive 
and budget manager of one of the 
largest city departments, responsible 
twenty-four hours a day for swift, life- 
and-death decisions. This, he sug¬ 
gests, contrasts with "the lack of will¬ 
ingness of the council majority to 
make tough decisions because of their 
fear of consequences." He is pinning 
the wimp issue on all of them. 

Tucsonans rank crime as the city's 
biggest problem, says Gilkinson, a 
member of the conservative anti-crime 
court-watchdogs We The People, 
"and of all the candidates, at least 1 


understand the social and economic 
factors behind it." He contends the 
police force is lacking in crime-deter¬ 
ring patrol visibility, support clerks 
and lab resources, including an auto¬ 
mated fingerprint system. He'd add 
about a million dollars to its budget by 
rearranging city priorities "to match 
the public's." 

Gilkinson says that special inter¬ 
ests, including neighborhood groups, 
should not dictate the future of 
Tucson; that land-use decisions will be 
determined by the free market, and 
that the once-defeated half-cent sales 
tax for transportation must be re¬ 
turned to the voters as soon as pos¬ 
sible. Echoing Murphy, he has already 
berated those voters. In a remark 
likely to haunt him the rest of his cam¬ 
paign, he recently told a Tucson To¬ 
morrow audience: "We cannot accept 
the continued attitude of the present 
council to turn highly technical issues 
over to an unknowing and possibly 
uncaring electorate." 

Gilkinson, whose campaign is 
being run by local GOP fund-raising 
expert Barbara Huffstetler, reportedly 
is drawing mainline party money and 
support. Huffstetler hopes to raise 
$100,000. Gilkinson also has a promi¬ 
nent San Francisco campaign consult¬ 
ant, Joe Shumate, to develop strate¬ 
gies. An expert on attracting "cross¬ 
over" votes from Democrats, Shumate 
is looking ahead to the November 
general election, where "you can get 
bets all over town that the Democrat 
will be Volgy," Huffstetler reported in 
June. 

Shumate plans to use TV, radio, 
direct mail, signs and Gilkinson's shoe 
leather to promote "The Chief." Asked 
how he sees Borozan's image, the Cali¬ 
fornian sniffs, "I don't think our cam¬ 
paign is going to focus on him." 

Borozan campaign manager Bob¬ 
bie June Day doesn't believe that for a 
minute. "I hear they've hired an attack 
consultant out of California. If they 
want to get ugly, then we have experi¬ 
ence. But I don't think Tucson wants 
that," she said. The political pit bulls 
are slavering in the wings. 

George Borozan, the stereotypical 
golden-throated, blow-dried news 
anchorman, has an amber-colored af¬ 
ternoon drink in hand. He has settled 
into the bar at J.J. Nickel's to talk about 
the mayor's race, which he candidly 
terms "a crashing bore," and about 
himself, a topic he embraces with 
more relish. 

The broadcaster known to view¬ 
ers of local independent station Chan¬ 
nel 11 for the last seventeen years be¬ 
gins his story with his arrival in 
Tucson fifty-three years ago, at the age 
of six weeks. His widowed mother 
had only a sixth-grade education and 
a low-paying job as a hospital orderly, 
but she was determined to provide an 
education for her three sons. "She cut 
a deal with the nuns for us to go to St. 
Joseph's boarding school for boys, and 


to work our way through. At the ag e 
of two years, eight months, I went to 
work. I did the silverware. I washed it 
after every meal. It was tough, but 
over the years we thought about it and 
it was always tougher on Mother." 

The Borozan autobiography 
moves quickly from rags to hobnob¬ 
bing with the rich and famous. Ob¬ 
servers could be forgiven for thinking 
part of his campaign is name-drop¬ 
ping. As a high school kid, he says, he 
remembers rebuilding cars in his 
driveway while young Dennis De- 
Concini 'watched, and later hanging 
out at Bear Down Gym with Mo Udall. 
("Mo and Stew were friends and law¬ 
yers for the family. When Mo was in 
better health we played golf. 1 remem¬ 
ber one time when my son told him he 
couldn't decide whether to call him 
Morris King or King Morris, and Mo 
quipped, 'You smart-assed little Re¬ 
publican.'") Here Borozan is re¬ 
minded of another famous family law¬ 
yer and says that his grandfather, a 
Yugoslavian arriving in Arizona, w r as 
met at the train and handed a business 
card by George W.P. Hunt, the state's 
early governor. 



George Borozan 

It was Barry Goldwater who be¬ 
came Borozan's hero in 1963 and 
eventually inspired him to get in¬ 
volved in Republican politics. "Barry 
Goldwater, to me, was the messiah- 

I ve interviewed him so many times 
over the years." Before Borozan's days 
as a TV interviewer, however, he was 
to put in a year in 1959 with the 
Tucson Police Department, where 
Gilkinson now claims his work made 
no impression on him at all. "You're 
kidding, Borozan scoffs, lifting his 
head to look down his nose. "You 
have got to be kidding. He was our 
instructor at the academy." 

As chairman of Tucson's Civil 
Service Commission in the 1960 s, 
Borozan claims he declared Gilkinson 
unqualified to be police chief. Later, in 
1975, Borozan was named to the State 
Board of Tax Appeals, where he 
judged 21,000 cases over eight years 
( I was doing a newscast at Channel 

II and Dennis DeConcini, he was the 
county attorney then, came down to 
see me one night. He said Gov. Castro 
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It really got pretty comical after awhile. 
No one was providing any documentation 
and frankly, we don't believe any of this 
stuff• Geez, what politics will do to the 
nicest people! 


needed to fill an opening on the 
board....") In one of the cases he 
judged, his old mentor John Murphey 
wanted the property-tax valuation of 
his 17,000 acres in the foothills re¬ 
duced. "I didn't give him anywhere 
near what he wanted," says Borozan, 
who also didn't give the state a valu¬ 
ation as high as it wanted. Murphey, 
on his deathbed, later forgave him for 
following his conscience, the candi¬ 
date says. 

As well-connected as he is, 
Borozan describes himself as a politi¬ 
cal maverick, someone who never got 
along with Lew Murphy and is "not 
the darling of the business commu¬ 
nity." Borozan, who expects to raise 
about S40,000 for his campaign, is get¬ 
ting some campaign strategy from 
County Supervisor Ed Moore's politi¬ 
cal pooh-bah, Emil Franzi. Franzi's 
plan: expose Gilkinson to the voters as 
"a defrocked police chief, a good-ole- 
boy stooge, Lew Murphy's poker 
buddy." Borozan, meanwhile, is mar¬ 
keting himself as a compromiser, a 
non-elitist and an experienced govern¬ 
ment hand. He's pro-automobile, tells 
voters he won't be a hindrance to qual¬ 
ity growth, and won't let Tucson lose 
to Albuquerque in the tug-of-war for 
new industry. 

He may have a couple of prob¬ 
lems, however. As we went to press 
shortly before the July 2 deadline to 
qualify for the ballot, he acknowl¬ 
edged that he really didn't know how 
his signatures were coming. He also 
volunteered that he seems to have a 
reputation for arrogance. "I'm actu¬ 
ally very shy," he said. "You over¬ 
come that by adopting a facade mis¬ 
taken for arrogance. It's that basic in¬ 
security I grew up with, that boarding 
school. I've had to perform all my 
damn life." 

And he was continuing to per¬ 
form, by choice, as the news anchor at 
Channel 11, until he qualified for the 
ballot or not. Asked whether the pros¬ 
pect of reporting on his opponents' 
campaigns presented him with an 
ethical problem, Borozan demanded, 
What are ethics? Why shouldn't I be 
ab le to make a living?" 


bo here they are, the four main 
contenders: a popular ten-year coun- 
Cl 1 j nar ' / a business leader, a former 
o ice chief and a television newsman, 
pstanding, pillar-of-the-community 
be a civil summer, 
h h Then why, when we asked 


them to pose together for pictures, did 
both Republicans refuse? "Some of us 
don t like each other," Gilkinson ex¬ 
plained. 

While on the surface all four cam¬ 
paigns seemed amiable toward each 
other, in all the campaigns save 
Gilkinson's, insiders were busy slip- 
ping "off-the-record" with wicked 
rumors and broad innuendo—all the 
while indignantly denying that their 
campaigns would stoop to mudsling- 
ing. It really got pretty comical after 
awhile. No one was providing any 
documentation and frankly, we don't 
believe any of this stuff. Geez, what 
politics will do to the nicest people! 

It was being whispered by 
Borozan supporters that Gilkinson 
had met privately in the '60s, as a po¬ 
lice lieutenant, with reputed Mafioso 
Joe Bonanno. We asked Gilkinson, 
who calmly answered, "Yes, I met 
with Bonanno on a couple of occa¬ 
sions. On one of those occasions the 
meeting was set up by newsman 
Borozan." Wuf. Explains Borozan, 
yes, he knew the family through 
church; he and Bonanno's son were 
altar boys together. And Gilkinson 
says he met with Bonanno simply to 
head off more trouble after Bonanno's 
home was bombed. 

At one campaign forum in the 
spring, Borozan acknowledges that he 
went up to Gilkinson and threatened a 
lawsuit if certain rumors about 
Borozan and a "hot" auto transmis¬ 
sion continued—although we've seen 
no evidence that Gilkinson had any¬ 
thing to do with these rumors. 
Borozan explains that way back in col¬ 
lege he bought a transmission out of a 
'58 Corvette, for a '32 Ford he was re¬ 
building, from "a kid who gave me a 
receipt." Later, when he was on the 
police department, "some guy came to 
me and said there was a problem with 
the transmission," Borozan says. The 
kid had been caught with a car-theft 
ring in Phoenix and had mentioned 
the hot gearbox. "I went up and talked 
to the Phoenix cops, and they said 
they understood how these things can 
happen. The proof of the pudding, as 
far as my innocence goes, is 1 still have 
that car and the transmission." 

Over in the Democratic melee, 
meanwhile, the Huerta camp has at¬ 
tempted to taint Volgy with a broad 
brush of innuendo, pointedly men¬ 
tioning the magic words, "Gary Hart. 
Huerta challenged Volgy to a series of 
debates, with topics set by Huerta, 
and Volgy agreed to all except one, on 


candidate backgrounds. Volgy cam¬ 
paign manager Carol Zimmerman 
says she explained that Volgy felt can¬ 
didate backgrounds should be dis¬ 
cussed throughout the campaign, but 
should not consume a full debate 
when Tucson has pressing issues. 
"What would they do, debate whether 
Tom was born in Hungary and John 
was born in Tucson?" she asks. 

Huerta then sent this letter to 
Volgy, with many, many copies for 
the news media: "I am very pleased to 
receive your letter agreeing to my pro¬ 
posal for nine debates.... However, 
Tom, I'm puzzled that you don't think 
the public should know about our 
backgrounds. As a former supporter 
of Gary Hart, you more than anyone 
should realize the value of full disclo¬ 
sure of character traits before the pub¬ 
lic. After that fiasco, it is imperative 
that the people know us before we're 
elected, not after. I can't believe you 
feel a candidate's character is not im¬ 
portant. My life is an open book...." 

Asked whether Huerta was im¬ 
plying anything in particular about 
Volgy or was just going on a fishing 
expedition, Huerta campaign consult¬ 
ant Bob Grossfeld of Phoenix replies 
righteously, "I don't intend any innu¬ 
endo. I just don't understand it." 

Volgy, a Hart delegate to the 1984 
Democratic national convention, 
shrugs off what he describes as the 
Huerta campaign's attempt to capital¬ 
ize on Hart's downfall for alleged 


"womanizing." Volgy, by the way, 
had been single for several years until 
his second marriage this February. 

Volgy supporters, meanwhile, 
were leaking an undocumented ru¬ 
mor of their own: that Huerta s cam¬ 
paign might be "laundering" cam¬ 
paign contributions though Mexico, 
allegedly to get around state contribu¬ 
tion limits Huerta agreed to honor, or 
to disguise money from developers. 
Asked about this rumor, Huerta 
shakes his head sadly, saying he hates 
to give it the credibility of any re¬ 
sponse. He noted that his campaign 
has hired Price-Waterhouse to audit 
its financial reports. Commented a 
Hispanic campaign worker of 
Huerta's, "Personally, I think it's the 
same old racist bullshit." 

Huerta's campaign treasurer. Dr. 
Ron Spark, says he hates to address 
the rumor because it reminds him of 
the old trap, "When did you stop beat¬ 
ing your wife?" But he nonetheless 
offers an accounting of the Huerta 
contributions. As of late June, Huerta 
had received 165 check contributions, 
with 160 from Tucson and the remain¬ 
der from the Phoenix area and Califor¬ 
nia. Cash donations received 
amounted to less than $1,000, and 
Spark says he even has a record of all 
serial numbers from the bills. 

Like we said, it's all just a lot of 
talk hissing like steam from the politi¬ 
cal stewpot of another long, hot sum¬ 
mer of campaigning. □ 
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.L TUCSON 
BECOME A 
IHE-PAPER 


Or has it already? The 
Star and Citizen pretend 
to hate each other, but 
team up to take 
$25 million out 
of this town. 


By Matt Laughlin 
Photography by Hal Gould 


When C. Donald Hatfield came to 
town last September as the new edi¬ 
tor-publisher of Gannett's afternoon 
Tucson Citizen , he was quoted in his 
own paper about the future of the two 
Tucson dailies. 

"I think competition is good," 
Hatfield said. "Competition is the 
American Way." 

He was talking about competition 
between news staffs on the Citizen and 
the morning opposition. The Arizona 
Daily Star of the Pulitzer chain, and he 
meant it. But he was not talking busi¬ 
ness. He was not talking about the two 
papers competing for advertising dol¬ 
lars, because that is not the American 
way in Tucson. The Tucson dailies are 
a special monopoly created by Con¬ 
gress, allowing them to slug it out for 
the news, but keep each other finan¬ 
cially sound by pooling advertising 
and circulation revenues. Neither one 
can fail on its own. It assures survival 
of the weaker paper and discourages 
others from entering the market. 

The arrangement is enormously 
profitable for Gannett and Pulitzer. 
With a lock on the daily advertising 
market here, the two media giants 
divvy up an estimated $25 million in 
annual pretax profits from Tucson. A 
Gannett executive once described it, in 
no little cheer, as a license to print 
money. 

The numbers are stunning. While 
the dailies' penetration here declined 
in the eighties—The Citizen's circula¬ 
tion actually dove sixteen percent— 
their profits doubled. The two kept 
thirty-four to forty cents of every dol¬ 
lar they took in, before taxes, last 
year—three times the average profit 
margin in the industry. Yet, combined, 
they reach fewer than half the house¬ 
holds in the metropolitan area. 

The arrangement has assured two 


independent editorial voices pub¬ 
lished out of a low-slung $15 million 
plant at Park and Irvington, but it has 
confused many readers who aren't 
clear whether Tucson has two papers, 
or combined papers, or two editions of 
the same paper, or what. The two dai¬ 
lies have been in bed together on the 
business side for almost fifty years, 
since local owners cut the original deal 
in 1940. The newsrooms flank sepa¬ 
rate sides of a flowered courtyard in 
the combined production plant with 
reporters and editors often trading 
newsroom gripes and gossip in the 
common company cafeteria. 

But now that the arrangement is 
coming up for renewal—or expira¬ 
tion—for the first time since it was 
extended in 1953, there is some specu¬ 
lation that Tucson may end up with 
only one paper; that somehow the two 
will merge or one will buy out the 
other and take all the profits. 

Executives in both companies dis¬ 
count this kind of talk. They note that 
such moves would be blocked by the 
same laws that bless their business 
arrangement to keep two editorial 
voices. Besides, why should either 
Gannett or Pulitzer kill the goose? 

More likely, the negotiations will 
center around a different distribution 
of joint profits from the fifty-fifty split 
they enjoy now. On paper, it would 
seem that the Star , with the larger cir¬ 
culation and the prestigious Sunday 
paper, would be in the driver's seat. 
Many feel that the Citizen , suffering 
the blues of declining afternoon pa¬ 
pers everywhere, never would have 
made it this long on its own. But Gan¬ 
nett could easily answer to Pulitzer: 
Okay, partner, let us have the morning 
slot. See how you do in the afternoon. 
Moreover, even Star executives con¬ 
cede privately that it was Gannett's 
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Hatfield says the Citizen's position is solid. 


Today, Hatfield and others see the NPA 
as serving its stated objective of preserving 
two editorial voices in a market 
where, otherwise, the weaker of the two 
might be dead. 


management skills in the partnership 
that helped both papers to more than 
double the take from Tucson. So both 
sides have good cards as the game 
opens. 

Tucson is a fitting arena. It was 
business maneuvers by the two local 
dailies years ago that helped prompt 
Congress to create the Newspaper 
Preservation Act in 1970, allowing ri¬ 
vals to share business without run¬ 
ning afoul of antitrust laws. To save a 
weaker paper and preserve the noble 
idea of two editorial voices in a town, 
the legislation enabled competitors to 
combine advertising, circulation, 
printing and other business functions 
under a special monopoly called a 
joint operating agreement. 

The JOA between the Star and 
Citizen expires May 31, 1990, with op¬ 
tions of renewal for consecutive 
twenty-five-year terms. The two are to 
present official extension proposals to 
one another at least 2\ years prior to 
expiration, but both papers insist that 
talks have not yet begun. The 
unofficial jockeying has started. News 
staffs have been tightened, payrolls 
have been manicured and other 
moves made to increase each paper's 
profits and strengthen each paper's 
hand. Both want to be lean and mean 
for the talks. 

Gannett's Hatfield came from 
another daily in the empire, the Hunt¬ 
ington Herald-Dispatch in West Vir¬ 
ginia, where he oversaw the merger of 
the morning and afternoon papers. 
Tucson was the first move from home 
for the friendly fifty-two-year-old, 
and some saw the particular experi¬ 
ence he brought as an omen. But Hat¬ 
field says he didn't move across coun¬ 
try to negotiate himself out of a job. 

"Do you think I would have left 
home and come out here if I didn t 
think this was a good situation, if I 
didn't think this was something I 
could count on?" he asks. Hatfield 
was implying that the Citizen s role in 
the JOA remains solid, despite a 
thirty-four percent chasm in circula¬ 
tion between the Citizen and the Star. 
He suggests that speculation that the 
powerful Gannett chain will either sell 
the Citizen or absorb the Star to turn 
Tucson into a one-newspaper town is 
absurd. 

What Hatfield inherited in Tucson 
was a situation that turns free-market 
economics on its ear. In an era when 
afternoon papers are collapsing all 
over the country, the Citizen not only 
has survived dwindling circulation, 
but has enjoyed mushrooming profits. 

The papers combine their busi¬ 
ness functions under the umbrella of 
Tucson Newspapers, Inc., a non-profit 
agency overseen by both publishers. 
The Star produces the Sunday paper, 
but the Citizen shares the cost and the 
two split all revenue from the daily 
and Sunday operations down the 
middle. The same ads usually appear 


in both papers; advertising in one 
alone is not disallowed, but discour¬ 
aged. The agency pushes Citizen circu¬ 
lation to keep the two as close as pos¬ 
sible and attractive to advertisers as a 
joint order. 

TNI was established in 1940 by 
two strong local owners, William A. 
Small, Sr., of the Citizen and William 
R. Mathews of the Star, to help keep 
the Citizen solvent and shore up ad¬ 
vertising revenue for both. A bigger 
share of the profits went to the Star in 
early years, but both papers have 
operated in the black ever since. 

The benefits also were aptly illus¬ 
trated by the Star some years later 
when it submitted what came to be 
known as the "Pig Papers" to the 
Internal Revenue Service, appealing 
for tax relief on what the government 
called "excessive excess profits" dur¬ 
ing the war years. The papers depicted 
the Star and Citizen as two skinny, 
starving pigs pulling at one another in 
1939 to get to separate troughs of food 
labeled "advertising" and "circula¬ 
tion." The next drawing shows two 
hefty pigs sharing the advertising and 
circulation troughs. The documents 
said of the 1940 agreement: "The 
Arizona Daily Star did...eliminate all 
competition from the local newspaper 
field on that date." 

In 1964, Mathews and his partner 


put the Star up for sale. After two buy¬ 
ers fell through. Small purchased it, 
hoping to find another buyer who 
would assure the Citizen of an equal 
partnership in a JOA. The U.S. Justice 
Department decided it had seen 
enough, and filed an antitrust suit the 
next day. The suit became a test case 
against twenty-two joint operating 
agreements all over the country—the 
government trotting out the "Pig Pa¬ 
pers" to make its point. 

Three years later a federal judge in 
Tucson ordered Small and his son, 
William Jr., to sell the Star and modify 
the JOA to eliminate "price-fixing, 
market allocations and pooling of 
profits." U.S. District Judge James A. ‘ 
Walsh acknowledged that combining 
printing and distribution was a sen¬ 
sible way to save both papers money, 
but he said that combined advertising 
sales resulted in fixed prices and 
pooled profits. 

In the meantime. Small and other 
publishers whose JOAs were threat¬ 
ened had unsuccessfully sought relief 
from Congress in the form of a Failing 
Newspaper Bill that would legitimize 
joint operating agreements when one 
paper was in danger of closing. It died 
in three succeeding sessions. Johnson- 
administration lawmakers were reluc¬ 
tant to provide antitrust exemptions to 
a lone segment of the business com- 


mnnitv Competition is, after all, as 
American as the concept of a free 

PreS Small, Jr., then appealed Walsh's 
ruling but the U.S. Supreme Court 
upheld the Tucson judge, seven to 
one Justice William O. Douglas, writ¬ 
ing the opinion, concluded that the 
arrangement between the Citizen and 
Star "in purpose and effect monopo¬ 
lized the only newspaper in 
Tucson...." He went on to review the 
failing newspaper doctrine under 
which the Star and Citizen joined 
forces. He declared the principle was 
valid only when the resources of the 
weaker paper became so depleted that 
its business partner was the only po¬ 
tential buyer. He didn't see that as the 
situation in Tucson, echoing Judge 
Walsh's sentiments: "Indeed, the Citi¬ 
zen continued to be a significant threat 
to the Star." 

This 1969 decision sent publishers 
back to Congress for one more try at 
an end run around the High Court. 
Two days after the ruling, a new ver¬ 
sion of the failing newspaper bill was 
introduced—now called the Newspa¬ 
per Preservation Act. This time the 
idea won overwhelming approval and 
was signed into law by President 
Nixon in July, 1970. It nullified the 
court decisions and granted certain 
exemptions from antitrust laws to the 
Tucson dailies and forty-two others 
that had combined business under 
joint operating agreements. 


Today, Hatfield and others see the 
NPA as serving its stated objective of 
preserving two editorial voices in a 
market where, otherwise, the weaker 
of the two might be dead. Whether the 
Star would have slain the Citizen by 
now is uncertain, but a truly competi¬ 
tive struggle would have cost both 
companies millions. 

The JOA has been extremely 
healthy for the industry. Really, what 
other kind of big business in America 
can enjoy this kind of immunity?' 
observes Max Jennings, executive edi¬ 
tor of the Tribune Newspapers in sub¬ 
urban Phoenix and a frequent com¬ 
mentator on the press in Arizona. 

The newspaper industry has success¬ 
fully used its unique power and influ¬ 
ence to gain a very beneficial piece of 
legislation. The preservation of two 
newspaper voices in the same city is a 
lofty ideal, and it has been served. 

Tucson is better served by hav¬ 
ing the Citizen around; there's no 
question about it. And I doubt it 
would be there without the JOA.... But 
I also recognize the downside. It 
makes me a little bit squeamish km’" 
ing that as newspaper men—to watch 
other giant corporations trying to get 
away with what we've done - we -• ' v 
sharpening our pencils, trumpeting 
truth and honesty and fair ptav and 
preparing to attack." 

Media critic Ben H. Bavjdikian 
dean of the Graduate School of k u,r 
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^lism at the University of California 
| Berkeley, believes the NPA has cre¬ 
ated legalized monopolies, allowing 
newspapers to prevent potential new 
competitors from posing any serious 
threat in their territories. "The JOA 
newspapers have a virtual lock on lo¬ 
cal daily advertising," he notes. 

The gravy in Tucson was evident 
when both papers were gobbled up by 
communications giants. Media chains 
don't look for struggles, Bagdikian 
observes; they choose their targets the 
wav a broker scouts a promising new 
investment. Pulitzer Publishing Co. 
bought the Star in 1971 for $10 million. 
Gannett, with a reputation for paying 
more than market value, acquired the 
Citizen in late 1976 for about $30 mil¬ 
lion, closing a century of local owner- " 
ship for both. 

The Tucson papers since have be¬ 
come money trees for both companies, 
helping to offset marginal or losing 
operations elsewhere in their empires. 
The Star and Citizen took equal shares 
from combined revenues of $70.2 mil¬ 
lion in 1986, with pretax profits of $12 
million going to the Star , according to 
a Pulitzer analysis by A.G. Edwards & 
Sons, Inc. Sources put the Citizen's 
pretax profits at about $13 million, 
thanks to its much smaller payroll. 
(The Star employs about 140 people; 
the Citizen , under Gannett, has 
slimmed down from about 110 to 
about 80.) 

But that isn't the whole story. In a 
market where the Star's weekday 
penetration of area households was a 
meager twenty-seven percent in 1986, 
and the Citizen's only twenty-two per¬ 
cent, the Star kept thirty-four cents of 
every dollar it took in, before taxes. 
And the Citizen , with 20,000 less circu¬ 
lation, kept forty cents. 

Astonishing figures, says Jon 
Fishman, publisher of the twice- 
weekly Green Valley News and Sun. 
Fishman's paper reaches ninety-five 
percent of its community's house¬ 
holds and shows a sixteen percent 
pretax profit margin. 

"And our profit margin runs 
higher than the average for newspa¬ 
pers, which is about 12.5 percent, 
Fishman happily emphasizes. "Their 
numbers are incredible, but I can't say 
I am surprised. The NPA gives the 
Star and Citizen the ability to dominate 
the advertising market. There's no se¬ 
cret to their success." 

Most impressive, he adds, is that 
two "competing" newspapers have 
posted these kind of profits without 
sustained circulation growth. 

Taken from various trade sources, 
based on industry audits, the Star s 
average daily circulation went from 
h2,553 in 1976 to 74,284 in 1980 to 
T9SS in 1986. The Citizen's went from 
^>1,367 in 197f, to 67,337 in 1980, then 
fellt0 56,483 in 1986. 

; While the Star posted a 21 percent 
^‘ n fr °m1976-1986, population of the 
Julian area grew by 34 percent, 
lc means the Star's penetration of 


readers actually fell. The Citizen's cir¬ 
culation fell 8 percent during the same 
period. Or look at it this way: While 
Pima County added 93,000 residents 
from 1980 to 1986, the Star's average 
circulation grew by only 1,671 copies; 
and the Citizen s dove by 16 percent, 
or 10,854 copies. 

Yet from 1981 to 1986, the Citizen's 
annual profits more than doubled, 
according to Gerald Garcia, Jr., the 
controversial Texan who was editor 
and publisher during those years. 
During the same period, the Star's 
annual pretax profits grew from $6.6 
million to $12 million, which Garcia 
credits to his and Gannett's more ac¬ 
tive role in the management of TNI. 
(Garcia now is back in Texas as editor 


and publisher of Harte-Hanks' Bryan- 
College Station Eagle.) 

Those figures make Max Jennings 
shake his head up in the East Valley, 
where his Mesa, Tempe and Chandler 
papers—owned by the Cox chain— 
are in a circulation war with the jointly 
owned Phoenix dailies, the Arizona Re¬ 
public and the Phoenix Gazette. Jen¬ 
nings says the kind of sustained drop 
in circulation realized by the Citizen 
"could be catastrophic for us," noting 
that the most obvious difference be¬ 
tween the East Valley situation and 
the Tucson situation is competition. 
"And that's competition with a capital 
C in advertising, circulation and 
news," he underscores. 

Stephen E. Auslander, the intense, 


forty-two-year-old executive editor of 
the Star , says he has wrestled with the 
poor circulation figures since he took 
charge in January, 1986, and still 
doesn't have a definitive answer. 
"Really, I don't know. This town is 
very undersubscribed in my mind. I 
think the Star's circulation should be 
150,000 to 200,000." 

Partly in response to advertiser 
complaints about poor market pene¬ 
tration, and partly to lure back smaller 
neighborhood advertisers who had 
been priced out of the dailies—a full- 
page ad now costs more than $5,000 
for one day in the two papers—the 
Star and Citizen in 1984 launched 
"Total Market Coverage" mailers. 
Now called "Grafitti" in the Star and 
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"Contemporary" in the Citizen , they 
run as sections of a weekday paper to 
subscribers and are mailed free to 
households that do not subscribe. 
Small advertisers can buy a specific 
portion of the circulation—say, the 
Northwest Side—at a lower price than 
the full run. 

Small Tucson-area papers, which 
rely on a limited group of area adver¬ 
tisers, howled that the rich dailies 
could use the mailers to undercut their 
rates and that the whole move was an 
abuse of the monopoly granted by the 
NPA. Fishman from the Green Valley 
News and Sun spent $100,000 fighting 
Gannett and Pulitzer in court. He won 
an injunction, which was sent back on 
appeal, then reversed. Fishman says 
he will go back to court if the mailers 
sent to Green Valley ever include pre¬ 
printed advertising supplements from 
News and Sun advertisers. 

On the Northwest Side, E.D. 
Jewett, publisher of the Daily Territo¬ 
rial and four other local publications, 
also has considered taking TNI to 
court over the mailers. He is asking 
fellow board members of the National 
Newspapers Association—a group of 
about 5,000 small dailies and week¬ 
lies—to initiate a drive for a review of 
the Newspaper Preservation Act. 

"We've got to start somewhere," 
he says. 


Gannett Co., Inc., has a communi¬ 
cations stable of ninety-one dailies, 
forty weeklies or semi-weeklies, eight 
television stations, eighteen radio sta¬ 
tions and the largest outdoor advertis¬ 
ing company in the country. It is the 
giant among media giants. In daily 
newspapers alone, it outdistances its 
closest competitor in circulation, 
Knight-Ridder Newspapers, Inc., by 
about two million. Gannett reported 
revenues of $2.2 billion for 1985, with 
profits of $253 million. The company 
is obsessed with making a success of 
USA Today , the national daily 
launched in 1982 with short stories 
and bells-and-whistles graphics that 
reportedly lost more than $375 million 
before the first profit was announced 
this year. Still, the company has 
prided itself on announcing increased 
Gannett earnings for stockholders 
each quarter on the Big Board. The fat¬ 
test of its little pigs, such as the Citizen, 
have made up the difference. 

Gannett's climb to prominence is 
a reflection of the times. From 1970 to 
1986, chain ownership of U.S. dailies 
rose from half to almost three-quar¬ 
ters; the percentage of daily circula¬ 
tion controlled by chains has risen 
from sixty-three percent to eighty per¬ 
cent. In building its empire over the 
past three decades, Gannett has ac¬ 
quired the reputation of being a corpo¬ 
rate godfather that buys family- 
owned papers and transforms them 
into super-efficient money ma¬ 
chines—but not into great newspa¬ 


pers. 

Former Citizen editor-publisher 
Garcia, a brash and combative boss 
who was accused of having some of 
the company qualities himself, says 
that kind of negative attitude about 
Gannett is industry jealousy. He says 
Gannett knows how to make money 
without stripping away a news¬ 
paper's identity. The idea is to cut 
away the fat, identify each employee's 
particular role and target the needs of 
the community—the issues most im¬ 
portant to its readers. 

When Garcia took over the Citizen 
in 1981, he quickly insinuated himself 
into Tucson's business and social es¬ 
tablishment. He likes to boast that he 
made the paper more community- 
minded, although his critics called it 
cheerleading and boosterism. He tried 
to reverse its image as the city's "sec¬ 
ond paper," and re-emphasized the 
importance of beating the Star. "Every 
business in every town, whether it be 
competitive or not, needs its own 
niche," he says. "The Citizen hadn't 
defined its niche. When I left, the Citi¬ 
zen was a stronger paper; it had a bet¬ 
ter understanding of the community 
and was more customer-oriented." 

While doubling profits in five 
years at the Citizen, Garcia reduced the 
news staff by about fifteen and heaped 


more responsibilities on the remain¬ 
der. Gannett already had cleaned 
house at TNI, but Garcia took a heavy 
hand in the operation of the agency, 
improving the Star's profitability as 
well as the Citizen's. The Star watched 
its profits climb from $6.6 million in 
1981 to $12 million last year. 

"That was no accident," Garcia 
maintains. "Gannett has quality man¬ 
agement and knows how to run a 
large operation. Through my own 
selfishness and greed I could have 
taken advantage of the situation that 
developed [at the Star], but I didn't. It 
is still an equal partnership and a 
compatible relationship." 

Garcia was speaking of the explo¬ 
sion at the TNI offices July 22, 1982, 
which left four critically injured. Star 
business manager Frank Delahanty 
died a month later. Star executive edi¬ 
tor Frank Johnson sustained burns 
over twenty-seven percent of his 
body, which limited his continued 
role at the paper. With editor-pub¬ 
lisher Michael E. Pulitzer based in cor¬ 
porate headquarters in St. Louis, De- 
lahanty and Johnson were the Star's 
two top guns for Pulitzer's role in TNI. 
Garcia said it was an appropriate time 
for Gannett, without exploiting the 
opportunity, to step forward and be¬ 
come the aggressor in the manage¬ 


ment of TNI. 

Pulitzer acknowledges that Can- 
nett has greater management re 
sources, but emphasizes the operating 
agreement is fifty-fifty. 

"Gannett has played a big role, but w<- 
don't neglect TNI," the Pulitzer Pub¬ 
lishing Co. president said on the 
phone from St. Louis. "We just don't 
have the contacts Gannett has." 

The Pulitzers are pioneers in the 
newspaper industry and the name 
continues to represent integrity and 
quality in American journalism. The 
Pulitzer Prizes are the most prestig¬ 
ious awards in the business. But even 
Joseph Pulitzer, who bought the St. 
Louis Evening Dispatch in 1878 and 
founded Pulitzer Publishing Co., 
might have raised a brow in response 
to all the activity in the company in the 
last two years. To the communications 
group that already included the Star, 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, two Phoe¬ 
nix radio stations and seven network- 
affiliated television stations around 
the country, Pulitzer Publishing 
added some ninety suburban Chicago 
papers and shoppers, and offered its 
stock to the public to avert a hostile 
takeover. 

But perhaps the most important 
news for Pulitzer shareholders came 
Oct. 29 last year when the Post- 
Dispatch's local competition, the 134- 
year-old St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
folded. Pulitzer profits in St. Louis al¬ 
ready had grown since 1984 when the 
existing JOA between the two St 
Louis dailies was revised to allow the 
ailing afternoon Post-Dispatch to move 
into the morning slot. But any doubt 
that may have remained about its abil¬ 
ity to control the local daily newspa¬ 
per market was erased with the ex¬ 
pected demise of the Globe-Democrat. 
(Under the terms. The Globe-Democrat 
owners will continue to collect a cut of 
2034^ ^ ouis profits through year 

The revival of the Pulitzer flag¬ 
ship paper, combined with the Star's 
continued profit gains, makes the new 
public company an attractive invest¬ 
ment. But because the Star works un- 
or a JOA, "...financial performance of 
the Company's Star Publishing Com¬ 
pany subsidiary is directly affected by 
t e operations and performance of 
both the Star and the Citizen ," advised 
a stock prospectus on Pulitzer Pub- 
hshing released in December. So, as 
ong as the Star and Citizen remain in a 
A, it s in Pulitzer's best interests to 
see Gannett's Citizen fare well. 


While the bean counters toil over 
shared profits and look out for each 
other's interests, the Star and Citi- 1 ’" 
newsrooms battle. "We're out to beat 
t em every day and they're out to beat 
us, snaps Star city editor Steve Meiss¬ 
ner. That s good, healthy compete 
non, and our readers should expect 
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th.it from both of us." 

Executive editor Auslander feels 
the Citizen should never beat the Star , 
ith its greater manpower and natu- 
1 break on news enjoyed by a morn- 
‘ paper, and spelled that out to his 
sta ff when he left the editorial page 
a nd took over the newsroom from the j 
retiring Johnson. Reporters and edi¬ 
tors at both papers worry constantly 
what their counterparts across the 
courtyard are doing, and are pushed 
to get the story first. If anything, the 
business arrangement makes them 
resentful. Most newsroom staffers pay 
little attention to the JOA, or even 
understand it clearly. 

The Citizen's Hatfield says he, too, 
is a newsman at heart and likes noth¬ 
ing better than to beat his business 
partner on a big story. Citizen staffers 
generally agree there has been man¬ 
agement and morale improvement 
since Hatfield replaced Garcia last 
September. In particular, it was the 
five-year stretch under Garcia that 
most staffers felt pushed and bullied, 
regardless of his success in the profits 
column. 

(Garcia, who was quick-acting 
and not afraid to take a chance, also 
has his defenders. One reporter says 
those who complained hadn't really 
been pushed before and didn't under¬ 
stand that "this is a business, and to 
succeed you have to perform. Garcia 
was a son of a bitch, but he was our 
son of a bitch. He improved the pa- 


Auslander feels the Citizen should never beat the Star on news 
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The Citizen and Star newsrooms flank two sides of a fenced and guarded courtyard facing South Park Avenue. 


There is one tantalizing scenario occasionally played out over the 
crummy cafeteria coffee down at Park and Irvington , one that the report¬ 
ers and editors would love and the community would find fascinating. 


per.") 

Citizen staffers also grouse about 
being hopelessly outnumbered by the 
Star—a frequent complaint is that a 
Citizen reporter arrives at a story to 
find two Star reporters—but Hatfield 
says his staff is adequate and above 
industry standards. Gannett is infa¬ 
mous for the formulas it brings to 
newspaper operations. One of its rules 
of thumb is that newsrooms need one 
body for each 1,000 copies sold. By 
that figuring, the Citizen is luckier 
than some of its sister papers. 

More significantly, both news 
departments have had management 
overhauls in the last few years and 
have lost key and experienced report¬ 
ers, partly due to office politics and 
partly as a result of normal turnover 
on medium-sized dailies. For the most 
part, the papers have failed to replace 
them with equally talented veterans. 
A consensus of current and former 
writers and editors interviewed is that 
both news staffs are more inexperi¬ 
enced than anyone can remember. 
Some think this was a way to cut pay¬ 
roll in anticipation of the JOA talks. 
But Hatfield counters that he has 
made a couple of quality hires since 
arriving ten months ago, and Meissner 
says the Star , too, is looking for top- 
notch, experienced reporters. 

The Tucson dailies made a name 
for themselves among Arizona news¬ 
papers during the first half of this dec- 
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ade, pulling in major awards in state 
and national newswriting contests. 
The papers combined to win the 
state's Virg Hill Newsperson of the 
Year award six times between 1978 
and 1985 (once by the Citizen). Not one 
of those recipients remains at either 
paper, and in 1986, for the first time in 
more than ten years, the judges didn't 
even look to Tucson for a finalist. The 
Star also made a reputation during 
those years as the state's best "news" 
paper, eclipsing the huge Arizona Re¬ 
public with successes in investigative 
reporting. But that, too, has ebbed. 

In 1981 the Star won the Pulitzer 
Prize for its sustained coverage of mis¬ 
use of funds by the UA football coach¬ 
ing staff. But four years after aggres¬ 
sive reporting earned the Star the cov¬ 
eted honor, it brought the paper hu¬ 
miliation. A front-page copyright 
story March 27,1985, accused UA bas¬ 
ketball coach Lute Olson of a conflict 
of interest in representing the sporting 
goods company that supplied uni¬ 
forms to his team. In identical front¬ 
page play the next day, the Star re¬ 
tracted the story, calling its own accu¬ 
sations "grievous and deplorable." 

The Star couldn't have picked a 
worse target for its wayward arrow. 
Angry UA boosters, still feeling that 
the paper had hounded their football 
coach off the job, were outraged that 
the paper had turned on the popular 
basketball coach. Subscriptions were 


canceled and some people picketed 
the plant. The story fueled a percep¬ 
tion that the Star was negative, anti¬ 
university, aloof from the community. 
Some staff members say the Star qui¬ 
etly tiptoed away from aggressive in¬ 
vestigative reporting as a result. But 
Meissner says any lack of investiga¬ 
tive work in recent years can be tied 
closely to the heavy turnover rate. 
Meissner, who himself followed a 
former Star editor to Cleveland but 
returned last year and became city 
editor, said he now wants to return the 
Star to a leadership in reporting. 
"With all the change in staff and man¬ 
agement, there has been some confu¬ 
sion about the direction we're going," 
he says. "But I think we've cleared 
that up." 

Auslander points to several staff 
changes in the last twelve months as 
evidence that the Star is attempting to 
better serve its readers. Among them 
are the addition of a full-time corre¬ 
spondent in Sonora, a full-time politi¬ 
cal cartoonist, a full-time political col¬ 
umnist, two more sports department 
positions, a beefed-up editorial board 
that includes five women, and an ex¬ 
panded home section and business 
section. On the downside, the Star 
closed its bureaus in Pinal and Co¬ 
chise counties. 


For all the tough talk, though, the 


two newsrooms don't have to fight 
each other very hard. The papers face 
scant competition from other daily 
media. Many of the changes in new 
sections are made for advertising con¬ 
siderations; there is little other 
tive from a business standpoint to be 
better than they are. The rivalry be¬ 
tween the newsrooms is mostly pride 
and a credit to whatever fire Hatfield 
and Auslander can ignite in their 
troops. 

So as reporters debate in cateteria 
conversations who will have jobs if the 
two papers should absorb into one, 
management continues to say they 
have little to worry about. 

Like Hatfield, Michael Pulitzer 
believes the Citizen is here to stay. 

"No, I don't think Tucson will 
become a one-newspaper town," he 
says. "It has been a profitable arrange¬ 
ment for both parties." 

Investors concur. John Morton, a 
newspaper analyst with Lynch, Jones 
& Ryan in Washington, D.C., says the 
Tucson JOA is considered in the in¬ 
dustry to be solid because of the equal 
role both parties play in the agree¬ 
ment. "The Tucson arrangement is 
quite profitable, he observes. I ex¬ 
pect, more than likely, the agency con¬ 
tract will be extended with perhaps a 
lesser percentage going to the paper 
with the smaller circulation." 

Garcia, watching from the side¬ 
lines in Texas, says he wouldn't be 
surprised if Gannett comes away from 
an extended agreement with a higher 
percentage of revenues as compensa¬ 
tion for its larger role in managing 
TNI. But Nicholas G. Penniman, IV, 
publisher of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
and the tough senior vice president of 
Pulitzer newspaper operations, notes 
that being in the morning slot and 
having the Sunday edition does seem 
to put the Star in a more advantageous 
position. 

But there is one tantalizing sce¬ 
nario occasionally played out over the 
crummy cafeteria coffee down at Park 
and Irvington, one that the reporters 
and editors would love and the com¬ 
munity would find fascinating. It goes 
like this: Musclebound Gannett tries 
1° pin middleweight Pulitzer to the 
mat in the JOA negotiations, but Pulit¬ 
zer won't give. So Gannett abandons 
the agreement, switches the Citizen to 
a morning paper, prints it in its state- 
of-the-art USA Today plant in subur¬ 
ban Phoenix, and takes on the Sta f 
mano-a-mano. 

That is an unlikely bloodbath that 
would cost both papers millions. But 
similar newspaper wars in Dallas and 
Denver recently have produced sup e ' 
rior journalism in the battle for sub¬ 
scribers, advertisers and survival- F M 
the first time in half a century, news 
paper readers in Tucson could ta> {l 
the rare fruit of real competition ^ 

Phoenix writer Mutt Laughlin grmU^[ 
from the University of Arizona and tcn M 
for the old Tucson Weekly News. 
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John Annerino 


How the West 
was Run 

Across Arizona 
in a blaze of smelly sneakers. 


I , is Wednesday, May 13, and I have run, bush- 
whacked, backtracked, boulder-hopped 
crawled, and swum for three weeks to ap- 
. the 12 633-foot summit of the San Francisco 
Ks This dead volcano is holy ground to the 
ea umlaoai and Havasupai Indians, 

Hop, Navajo, Hualapa,^ ^ ( ^ t<) see 

and from its f nning the blossom 

for the first tune ■" 565 mfcsot™ S Mexlco to 

* fifteen-vear-old dream, runn g 
of a fifteen ye most diverse, rugged 

Utah across 750 miles or tn The Last 

and beautiful terrain on earth. I consider 

Frontier. ovh-mstine adventure, I have 

, T h' S bt I'cTn^ilerany^un all the way up .he 

k In ten years of wilderness running. I’ve run 
peaks. In ten yee • ns . Not twenty min- 

them on three separa c ‘ however, I reach my 
utes up the Kachina ea ■ « ' foot across the 

first icy drift stop, slid J ^ my hip , climb 

sooty crust, then P^ ct ^ , eft f oot H J a snow crab, 
out, this time scuttling my ^ ri ht foot again, 

^i^wXfthe^s nothing I can do to keep 


from postholing again and again. And each time I 
do, the gray rim of ice scrapes the length of my bare 
legs with the brutal rasp of a rusty razor blade. 

An hour-and-a-half later, I fear the worst: frost¬ 
bite. So I bail off the Kachina Peaks trail, which I'd 
been painstakingly trying to follow in order to ren¬ 
dezvous with Tony Mangine, my one-man support 
crew. I hop from rock to rock, occasionally slipping 
on the moist green lichen, and scramble up an ava¬ 
lanche chute I know leads to the summit. I soon pick 
up a set of wide tracks made by mountaineering 
boots—I'm wearing nylon running shoes—and ea¬ 
gerly follow them, yelling every fifteen to twenty 
paces, "Tony! Tony!" 

I finally hear, "Annerino! Is that you?" 

By the time I reach Tony, my left foot feels like a 
frozen knot. He quickly helps me remove my slush- 
covered shoes and wool knee-socks in order to as¬ 
sess the damage. Not good. I rub my feet and try 
wriggling my stiff, white toes over the purring gas 
stove. I realize I've seen this movie before and drift 
back to the second day of this adventure. 


By John Annerino 
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DAY 2: Monday, April 20. I'm twenty-nine 
miles out, post-holing through knee-deep snow on 
the densely-wooded north slope of 9,796-foot Chiri- 
cahua Peak, when I'm overtaken by a violent thun¬ 
derstorm complete with hail. Darkness falls and 1 
become disoriented in the drifting fog and blowing 
sheets of ice. I have to bivouac. My teeth are rattling, 
and I'm obviously too hypothermic to find my sup¬ 
port vehicles in these conditions. 1 try starting a fire 
beneath the quasi-shelter of an alligator juniper tree, 
but the kindling is too wet to ignite with my wooden 
matches. Reluctantly, I crumple up and burn my 
Chiricahua Peak map, but the precious chart is not 
enough to ignite the small teepee of wet twigs. I pu 
out roll after roll of Kodachrome 200, but, in this 
storm, even the molten strips of burning film fail to 
set off the wood. 1 sense what is about to happen, 
and say to myself, "This is a dismal way to die. 

I get up and run for my life. 

DAY 4: Wednesday, April 22. When I first at¬ 
tempted to walk this route fifteen years ago, 1 
trekked Dos Cabezas Mountains from one end to the 
other. 1 discovered they were unrunnable and that 
my bride of two years wanted a divorce when I 
called her up to tell her how much 1 loved her. Not 
far from where 1 enter the Dos Cabezas, I pick up 
what I'm sure is a county road (a more aesthetic al¬ 
ternative to running Highway 186 to Willcox where 
1 plan to call my new bride-to-be). Three miles in, 
I'm stopped by a redneck who says he works for a 
well-known ranch in these parts. After I explain my 
border-to-border wilderness run, he leans out of his 
green pickup and says, "No sir. 1 don't have the au¬ 
thority to give you permission to use this road." 
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Much obliged, neighbor. I backtrack three miles and 
run pavement. 

DAY 6: April 24. I'm sitting on the rugged crest 
of the Winchester Mountains in a pair of torn levis. 1 
wore them to protect my legs from the vicious clus¬ 
ters of shin daggers and manzanita I bushwhacked 
through from the Ellis ranch to the 7,424-foot sum¬ 
mit of Javelina Peak. But I'm out of water, slipping 
into heat prostration, and scouring the grasslands 
far below for my only ticket out of here, Javelina 
Spring. An hour later, my body slips into the cool, 
slimy water and absorbs it like a hot coal, and 1 come 
to grips with the fact that 1 don't stand a prayer in 
hell of ever reaching Utah unless 1 adapt more 
quickly to the environmental extremes. 

DAY 8: Sunday, April 26. It's 9:30 p.m. and I've 
run twenty-nine miles through the southern end of 
the Galiuro Wilderness since leaving Muleshoe 
ranch earlier in the day. But I'm too strung out and 
bleary-eyed to chase my flashlight beam another 
three or four miles on a rocky trail to Powers Cabin. 
So 1 elect to bivouac—my first on the run—wrapped 
in a thin silver skin of aluminized mylar like a tired 
baked potato. The sounds of the night and the flick¬ 
ering of my small campfire mesmerize me and 1 
wonder if a Mexican jaguar might dare drop in for 
dinner. A lion hunter poached a jaguar not long ago 
in the Dos Cabezas mountains and if they're roam¬ 
ing someplace as relatively accessible as the Dos 
Cabezas, I wonder what's to prevent the cats from 
extending their range into the fifty-seven miles of 
wild country between my two drop points? I wait, 
silently, conserving my fire the same way 1 did fif¬ 


teen years ago when the blood-curdling screams of a 
mountain lion kept stabbing the blackness beyond 
my puny flame all night. 

DAY 10: Tuesday, April 28. After twenty- 
sex en miles of running, stumbling and whimpering 
through a rain squall on the north end of the 
Galiuros the day before. I'm looking forward to a 
sunny afternoon of splashing alone down the length 
ot the Araxaipa Canyon Wilderness. At the eastern 
trai head of this rare, living desert stream, I'm 
greeter b\ a group of Phoenix women. What sur- 
prises me is not that they're all women-attractive 
u omen but that they are the first and only people 
ve seen in the wilderness since leaving the Mexi¬ 
can border 233 miles away (I'll run 200 miles more 
e ore see anyone else in a wilderness). And sud- 
c enly, I wonder where the great hyped-up outdoor 
revolution is taking place-in the slick pages of Out 
S ‘ Ce ma § azine or in the fashionable backpacking 
-•outiques now holding court in our environmen¬ 
tally controlled shopping malls? 

,, DA T } V Wednesday, April 29, Kearny Inn- 
e P u e .4.5 miles of mostly pavement sin<^ 
eaving the west end of Aravaipa Canyon, and no 
e f,? T fee thou § h they've imploded from a repW 
of Top Gun over and over again. Since the Drip- 
pmg - pnngs Mountains "mean a lot (more' to 
nzona than they do to a handful of backpacker 
he only way tor me to link Aravaipa Cam on " ith 
he Superstition Wilderness is by running Highly 
17 can , not ni P the switch from stone age to the 
age of the silicon chip rapidly enough without the 
aid ot the Walkman. The tape deck. 1 discover is the 
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only thing that keeps me from "dorphing out" 
(overdosing from the brain's natural opiate, endor¬ 
phins), drifting off, and running into the steel grills 
of oncoming eighteen-wheelers. 

DAY 13: Friday, May 1. No less than forty-five 
people have died in the Superstition Mountains 
since a gold-pilfering immigrant by the name of 
Jacob Waltz first caused a stir with his Lost Dutch¬ 
man gold at the end of the century. But these bally- 
hooed mountains have never haunted me with 
dread. As a fourteen-year-old kid fresh off the 
streets of Chicago's Bridgeport Primitive Area 
(Mayor Richard Daley's neighborhood), I first cut 
m y teeth in the wilderness of these desert moun¬ 
tains. They remained my personal refuge for an¬ 
other ten years, until metastasis of the once-charm¬ 
ing Valley of the Sun permanently cast its daytime 
pall and unnatural night light on them. 

But when 1 run through a carpet of golden pop¬ 
pies and a forest of blooming saguaro this balmy 
spring morning, I know' I am back in the company of 
an old friend and teacher. Eighteen miles out, 
though, I see something coiled on the trail in front of 
me. I am already in mid-flight, too late to jump clear 
of the viper. I am sure I will be bitten, and that I will 
suffer the same fate as my younger sister—she lost 
two precious years of her life and all the toes on her 
left foot to the single fang of a five-foot Diamond- 
back. My left foot lands next to its head. The strike 
will be swift, not more than a tenth of a second, the 
bite will be painfully deep, about three quarters of 
an inch. The hemo-toxin will digest my blood, tissue 
and bone as quickly and as savagely as anything 
Hollywood conjured up in "Aliens." 

But when my right foot splashes down in the 
trail dust a second later, I realize I've been given a 
pass. The rattler is too cold and sluggish to strike. I 
run like the wind another ten miles through a burnt 
orange sunset. 

DAY 15: Sunday, May 3. We are climbing up 
broken slabs of quartzite on the east slope of 7,657- 
foot Browns Peak, when a voice comes crackling 
over the w'alkie-talkie Randy Mulkey is carrying in 
his teeth. "You've got six minutes to reach the sum¬ 
mit." The voice is KTSP-TV's helicopter reporter 
Len Clementz, who's been covering this adventure 
for CBS affiliate Channel 10 in Phoenix. But we 
won't make it to the summit in time for our sched¬ 
uled live interview. We are dripping with sweat, 
saliva is running out of my mouth, and the sun is 
going down. We are over twenty-one miles out, and 
we simply cannot hold the pace any longer. Since 
e ight this morning, we've run nine miles from the 
Superstition Wilderness to Apache Lake; breast 
stroked across the chilly, half-mile-wide reservoir; 
come face-to-face with a shaggy-headed, 250 -pound 
black bear; and climbed over 6,000 vertical feet 
through the Four Peaks Wilderness. My thighs now 
feel as though they've erupted in flames. I stop, 
Randy pushes me. Randy falters; I pull him. Sud¬ 
denly, we cannot go any higher; we have, as Chan¬ 
nel 10 reports live, "reached another milestone... 
with a view from the top of the world! 

DAY 16: Monday, May 4. Every peak experi¬ 
ence has its valley; I reach the depths of mine alone 
the next day when I realize my support crew and 1 
ave missed our fifth crucial rendezvous in sixteen 
da ys. I break down completely, sobbing like a kid 
na (,s t of six miles I have to run in order to find my 
lancee. I know, if our first missed rendezvous be- 
? w ^ hiricahua Peak was any indication, today s 
j r ^' dead miles will reverberate through the next 
L 'g of my route like my worst nightmare if I'm in the 

r ° n g place at the wrong time. 























John Annerino 



DAY 17: May 5, Tuesday. I am and thi 
From Sunflower, I'm too far south of the MazaUal 
Wilderness to run the entire range in a day hut I 
have to try. I don't relish the thought of another biv 
ouac, if only because they've been taking me a day 
and a half to recover from. So I do what I've never 
done before—I wear my Walkman in the wilder 
ness At mile twenty-five, running balls out to 
“Running Scared'' along the Mazatzal Divide trail, I 
trip on a rock and take a screaming fall, coming to a 
skin-burning, knee-wrenching stop a dozen feet 
later I struggle to my feet, but my right knee goes 
lame and my dream of running The Last Frontier 
apparently comes to an end. I hobble as far as I can 
that night, another nine miles to Horse Seep. I biv¬ 
ouac there and drift off to the deep, echoing chorus 
of croaking frogs, wondering where I'm going to get 
the money for knee surgery. 

DAY 22: Sunday, May 10. In the next five days, 
mv knee recovers enough for me to weigh the ad¬ 
vantages of running, wading and swimming up the 
West Fork of Oak Creek versus boulder-hopping up 
the length of the Sycamore Canyon Wilderness. I've 
already tried once to run Sycamore. So I opt for the 
West Fork route to Flagstaff. But at sundown the 
fear of missing another rendezvous dogs me. I reach 
the first of four plunge pools I have to swim to reach 
Tony's resupply camp on the upper end. With the 
flash flood danger as high it is, I cannot risk bivou¬ 
acking below these pools. I strip down, stuff my 
clothes and camera gear into a World War II river 
bag, and shudder my way into the first ink-black 
pool. I paddle and kick as furiously as I can in the 
bone-numbing water, wondering when my heart is 
going to come to a fibrillating stop. I stumble out 
and trudge into the next pool, confidently deluding 
myself into thinking I've got a handle on this hy¬ 
pothermia business. But I can barely keep my head 
from going under and blacking out. As I hyperventi¬ 
late across pool number three, I think of my body 
being found floating face down the next morning. 
Then I remember that the bodies of drowning vic¬ 
tims usually sink in water this cold. By pool four, 

I ve got a fierce headache. I'm shivering uncontrol¬ 
lably, and my hands are so numb I can barely hold 
onto my river bag. If I get across, and Tony's not 
right on the other side. I'll be too hypothermic to get 
a fire started. Fortunately, I see a slot I can use to 
climb around the pool on the north side; I take it, 
hyperventilating like a dragon as I thread my way 
over a log jam. In the fading light, I build a bivouac 
tire beneath a small overhang and call out Tony's 
name in the hope that he set up camp within ear¬ 
shot. No such luck. I drift off around 10 p.m., peri- 

oc ica lv waking up to restoke the fire through the 
night. ° 


t f- 1 "^unesaay. May 13. My feet thawed, 

struggle toward the summit crest of the San Fran¬ 
cisco Peaks where the Channel 10 newscopter is 
o\ ering. They tape me reaching the very summit oi 
Arizona, my arms held overhead in a 'triumphant 
Rocky" salute. What they don't see is that I'm 
emotionally spent and weeping like a whipped pup 
For the tirst time in 570 miles I can literally see the 
summit of my dreams—the Utah border, another 
200 miles away. 


DAY 28: Saturday, May 16. Robert Louis Ste¬ 
venson once wrote, “We are all travelers in the wil' 
erness of this world, and the best that we find in 
our travels is an honest friend." I am fortunate to 
have found that in Tony; he resupplies me another 
seventy-nine miles to the South Rim of the Grand 
anyon. There I m met by my younger sister 







Valentina, who's driven all the way from San Diego 
in a day to help push me the last few miles; and my 
fiancee, Patricia, who, a day out of law school finals, 
has come to collect me. They're both fried, as I am, 
from battling too much pavement. We opt for a rest 
day, my fourth on the trip. 


DAY 30: Monday, May 18. I am restless to get 
on with things. I've been out too long, almost three 
times as far as my longest run through the Grand 
Canyon. And I've run far too much pavement in 
order to string together a necklace of wilderness 


areas. 

So I start into the canyon, both bored and awed 
as I fly down the Bright Angel trail. I've already run 
through the length of the canyon by three different 
routes, both to run where no modern man has run 
before and to prove my theory that it was feasible 
for early Hopi runners to use the inner canyon trade 
route to reach the distant Havasupai villages when 
inclement winter weather prevented them from us 
ing their traditional rim-top route. In 1980, I did a 
six-day, 170-mile run below the South Rim; in 1981, 
a seven-day, 210-mile run atop the South Rim from 
Graibi to Supai along the ancient I lopi/Havasupai 
jrade route; and in 1982, I went for an eight-and-a- 
Mf-day, 250-mile run below the seldom-explored 
North Rim. |f | thought those earlier end-to-end 
runs would make my rim-to-rim effort a piece o 
«ke, i was sadly mistaken. When I crawled out of 
°anng Springs to the head of the North Kaibab 
r** 1 later that afternoon, I was nauseated and sti 
^'bng from the sweltering heat of Phantom Ranch. 
visU US ° C ' U P can y on f un tickets on my earlier 


DAY 32: Wednesday, May 20.1 leave our camp 
at the foot of the Saddle Mountain Wilderness and 
enjoy the most pleasant day of running on the entire 
route. The wind is at my back and the grade de¬ 
scends about three percent. The movement is effort¬ 
less. 1 am gliding along the base of the eastern es¬ 
carpment of the Kaibab Plateau and I don't have a 
care in the world. For the first time on the entire 
route I can see all the ground I will run today and 
most of what I will run tomorrow. In Carobeth 
Laird's eloquent ethnography. The Chemehuevi, she 
writes, "No more moccasin feet tread silently upon 
hard-packed trails whispering tenwn, tenum, 
tenwa... that a whole mode of perception is lost, for¬ 
gotten, never to be regained. Even if the remaining 
native people increased and prospered, their 
thought has so departed from the old ways, that 
there could be no eyes to see desert, mountains, and 
River as they once were seen." 

She's right. But for a few elusive hours, my run¬ 
ning, my breathing, my senses all come together and 
it feels as though I can run forever; it's then 1 believe 
that I've transcended time and am seeing this mag¬ 
nificent land as it was seen by those who ran before 
me That, I tell myself, I will try to hold forever. But 
the vision is only fleeting, something that cannot be 
held any more than 1 can hold quicksilver in my 
palm. It is always changing, continually taking on 
the form of the land as my feet and mind momentar¬ 
ily mold themselves to it. 

DAY 33: Thursday, May 21. The running today 
is just as effortless. It's then, I realize, that I've bro¬ 


ken through my self-imposed limitations and come 
out the other side. I no longer think of quitting, or of 
reaching the end, but rather what it would be like to 
continue. But as much as I would like to think other¬ 
wise, 1 am a product of the twentieth century and so 
I elect to finish my run—not to go where my spirit 
now tells me—but simply to do what I said 1 would. 

Originally 1 wanted to end this adventure by 
running out the narrows of Faria Canyon Wilder¬ 
ness, but with as much rain as Northern Arizona has 
had in the last week my hunch is that Faria is flash¬ 
ing. That concern, compounded by the fact that I'd 
have to try surviving another day of running on 
Highway 89A just to reach the mouth of Faria, con¬ 
vinces me to head flat out to Utah via the old 1 loney- 
moon Trail. 

A game warden suspects Fatricia and I are run¬ 
ning drugs, what with the trailer and all, until I ex¬ 
plain I'm running myself to Utah. "Carry on," he 
tells me, and not long afterward we are buzzed by 
the Channel 10 newscopter. 

A half marathon to go and hail peppers me like 
rock salt being sprayed out of a scatter gun. The 
black cloud passes, and I sprint for the Utah border 
and the arms of Patricia. Whether 1 stop there, or 
whether I continue, is not important now. Because 
just crossing that line, wherever I ultimately stop, 
will set me free from the prison of my own ambition. 
And that's good enough for now. J 

folni Annerino is a free-lance photojournalist whose work 
has appeared in Life, Woman's Day and Arizona 
Highways. He is always on the run. 
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A Day at the Beach 


By Laura Greenberg 


New York has the Atlantic, L.A. has the Pacific. Tucson has the Breakers. It's 
our salt-free imitation ocean that spins out waves every fifteen minutes from a 
hidden machine. No sharks or jelly-fish, but after baking and swimming all 
day, you'll believe you've been to the beach. Except you get away without 
sand between your toes. City Magazine's Laura Greenberg took her camera. 
She also happened to be there when a sudden desert storm sent people piling 
out of the water like a scene from "Jaws." 
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STRA IGHT SHOTS 



A sudden storm and its aftermath. 
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Desert Institute of the Healing Arts 

One Year Massage Therapy Certificate Program 
Community Classes, Workshops and Lectures 
Massage Therapy by Senior Students 
Call for Appointment, 9-7:30 Mon.-Fri., 10-4 Sat. 



A community resource for information, speakers and referrals. 
Call or write for catalog: 

882-0899 
639 N. 6th Avenue 
Tucson, AZ 85705 







CASUAL DINING 


Open Daily 

Serving Lunch & Dinner 

SOUTHWESTERN CUISINE 
STEAKS • RIBS • CHOPS 
SEAFOOD • PASTA 


SUN. thru THURS. 

7.95 Prime Rib, Smoked Chicken 
(Teriyaki or BBQ), Beef Ribs 
(Teriyaki or BBQ) Dinner 

includes soup or salad and beverage, 
house wine, or draft beer. 



Reserve Our "Boardroom' 1 
for your next special occasion 
or buisness function. 


*Live Entertainment Wed. thru Sat. 

*Drink Spec ials Sun. thru Thurs. 

4 til Close 

Campbell at River • St. Philip's Plaza • 577-3223 

Hours: 11 a.m. - I a.m. Mon. - Sat., 5 p.m. - 9 p.m. Sun. Reservations Suggested 
Hoot Gibson's Catering Emporium • 577-2444 



DESERT GRUB 

Prehistoric cuisine you can eat today 


BY JIM GRIFFITH 


B ack in June I wrote about the 
two great foods that Father 
Kino brought with him into the 
Pimeria Alta 300 years ago. Wheat and 
beef, I wrote, have changed our region 
as much as have the Catholic religion 
or any other aspects of European cul¬ 
ture, and they remain fundamental to 
our culinary vocabularies. So is the 
Spanish language that Kino and his 
contemporaries introduced, and it will 
keep on being important here long af¬ 
ter the English-as-an-official-language 
movement has passed. But this is not 
the oldest cultural layer we have here 
in the Pimeria Alta, this land of re¬ 
markable preservation. The folks who 
greeted Father Kino did so in 
O'odham, and that language is still a 
living tongue. And some of the foods 
that were important here before Kino 
are still with us. 

You can buy them in stores such 
as the Presidente Fruit Stand on South 
12th Avenue and other permanent 
and temporary stands on both sides of 
the border. One is chiltepines, the tiny 
wild chiles that grow on bushes in 
mountain elevations all over the Sono¬ 
ran desert. Green, and later red, they 
are hotter than the proverbial hinges. 
In Sonora the green ones are pickled in 
vinegar with bits of onion and carrot 
and sold in old tequila bottles. Dried 
and red, they are available all over our 
region. Crush a couple in a bowl of 
soup and you notice them. For days. 

And then there are bellotcis, or 
acorns. Not the big ones, which locally 
are called bellotcis para cochis, "acorns 
for hogs," but the little ones that can 
be gathered in many parts of Northern 
Sonora, or down south and east of 

Arivaca. (Or could be until recently_ 

when l drove over the Ruby Road in 
April, many of the oak groves ap¬ 
peared to be dying.) Bellotas need no 
preparation; you simply crack them 
open between your teeth and eat the 
nut within. Or try to. For some, a taste 
may never be acquired; for others, 
they are an eagerly awaited and 
greedily consumed snack food. Per¬ 
sonally, I like them with beer, on a hot 
July afternoon with a rainstorm build¬ 
ing somewhere in the valley. Their 
acid flavor is of this place, and I find 
myself pigging them down, cracking 
and eating one after another. Good 
stuff. 


One cultivated O'odham crop i s 
the huge squash of the region—a kind 
of cushaw with a thick, woody stem. 
Often called "Papago Pumpkins" in 
English, their name in local Spanish is 
pezeuesuras , big-necked ones. You 
can find them occasionally at the Pre¬ 
sidente, and in vast quantities at the 
fruterias of Nogales and Magdalena. 
They vary from dark green to verti¬ 
cally striped in green and white, and 
can be up to two feet in height. Big 
squash. In the old days, O'odham 
would cut them into long, thin spirals 
and hang them to dry, reconstituting 
them with water in the winter months. 
Now they are treated like any squash 
and baked with butter and maybe 
panocha or brown sugar. They are 
also the filling for a particularly good 
variety of empanada. Doubtlessly Kino 
was introduced to Pezeuesuras shortly 
after his arrival. 

There's more. Various kinds of 
cactus buds, fruit and pads are still 
gathered and eaten. Bawi, the tiny tep- 
ary bean of the Sonoran desert, have a 
special flavor all their own, as well as a 
music-making capacity unmatched by 
tamer varieties of beans. Agaves are 
harvested in Sonora and their hearts 
are roasted and eaten, or distilled to 
make a wonderful local liquor called 
variously Bacanora or Yocujigua. The 
best of this is smooth as silk; the worst 
will eat the guts out of a zippo lighter. 
All these foods serve as a link with a 
past that is beyond the comprehension 
of most of us—a time when those 
people who lived in this country did 
so with the help of only those foods 
which were native to the place. That 
time is gone forever. Everything, in' 
eluding the desert itself, has changed 
too much to bring it back. But the 
foods I ve been talking about, and es¬ 
pecially the bellotas , chiltepines and 
pezeuezuras, are still a part of our local 
traditional culture. Like everything in 
Tucson, they are optional. This is a 
free country, and you can live all your 
life in the Sonoran Desert without ever 
leaving Greater Los Angeles if v° u 
want to. The wonderful thing is that 
you don't have to. ' J 


Griffith is director of the : 
Folklore Center at the Unix 
Arizona . 
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JIMSON WEED 

A fascinating desert plant. However, it will 
drive you nuts—or worse. 

BY DONNA HOWELL 

C urrently blooming in Tucson sian roulette with would-be snackers 
vacant lots, roadsides and by circulating the chemicals unpre¬ 
ditches is one of the desert's dictably around its tissues; what is at 
most fascinating plants. Its story will one time merely discouraging is at 
ensure that you never pass another another deadly. Still, close inspection 
Halloween card without a snicker. of many plants may reveal holes 

The plant is unusual among des- munched in a few leaves, proof that 


ert flora, being unarmed with thorns 
and having large soft leaves unpro¬ 
tected by fuzz or aromatic oils and 
resins. It is unusual, too, in the showy 
beauty and size of the flower, a six-by- 
nine-inch trumpet flaring to five 
inches across. However, it is a com¬ 
mon, worldwide weed, and if you 
have not noticed it, perhaps it is be¬ 
cause it flowers at night, reserving its 
snow-white splendor for moonlight 
strollers and sphinx moths. 

Beware, because it bears Snow 
White's poison apple. 

This plant, sometimes called 
thomapple, is truly a knockout, with 
an impressive array of chemicals, in¬ 
cluding powerful depressants and 
stimulants that can be fatal even in 
small doses. It is engaged in a never- 
ending battle of chemical warfare with 
enemy insects, 300-million-year veter¬ 
ans of disarming, detoxifying and oth¬ 
erwise thwarting plant defenses. A 
square inch of the flower can kill a 
goat; a nibble discourages most in¬ 
sects. Some bugs get around plant poi¬ 
sons by selecting parts, roots, seeds or 
leaves that may be less toxic or by eat¬ 
ing certain species at times when the 
defense chemicals are at a production 
low (plants have biorhvthms, too). 


living fast and loving hard pays off for 
insects. Capitalizing on numbers and 
variability, some evolve resistance. 

But try as the plant may have to 
discourage noshing, it seems not to 
have worked against mankind be¬ 
cause it has been eaten and otherwise 
stuffed into orifices for many centu- 
The most innocent use comes 


ries. 


from misidentification of the thor- 
napple as a pot herb. 

During the late 1600s, British sol¬ 
diers were sent to Virginia to put 
down a local protest against the royal 
governor. Once ashore, they sought to 
improve their rations with fresh 
greens, including thornapple leaves. 
In the words of a contemporary chron¬ 
icle, they "turn'd fools upon it for sev¬ 
eral days." Eleven days, in fact, after 
which they remembered nothing of 
the hallucinations, nausea, excessive 
thirst and coma that had preceded. 
Needless to say, the plant was the hero 
of the day and was named Jamestown 
weed, later corrupted to Jimson weed. 
Despite the fact that the plant is very 
distinctive and unlikely to be con¬ 
fused with edibles, people are poi¬ 
soned yearly. There are occasional fa¬ 
talities^ Most of the victims are chil¬ 
dren, but many are back-to-nature 


Ilcive Diornvmillb, ' , n;*Hir;}l 

However, the thornapple plays Rus- barbarians tor w mm 


WE’RE *1 
BY A 

LONG SHOT! 


There are over 600 real estate com¬ 
panies in Tucson. 

And yet, one out of every five resi¬ 
dential sales is a Roy Long sale! 

We’re #1 by a LONG shot because, for 
more than 60 years, Roy H. Long 
Realty has shown newcomers and 
Tucsonans the best way home. 

We bring buyers and sellers together 
quickly and comfortably with our 
ability to match the right homes to the 
right people. 

Don’t take our word for it. Learn the 
many benefits of w r orking with one of 
our 400 professional sales associates. 
They make us the biggest. Our 
thousands of satisfied clients make us 
the best. 

When you’re thinkingabout buyingor 
selling, take the LONG way home 
through one of the 10 Roy H. Long 
offices near you. 



realty c< 

TAKE THE LONG WAY HOME 

C3 


Who Are 
The Ainu? 

They were the original 
Japanese whose methods are 
still used today by Futons Etc. to 
hand-craft your futon. 
Combining this fine quality* with 
the fairest prices will bring you 
to Futons Etc. at 419 N. 4th Ave. 

‘endorsed by your local ninja 


This contemporary frame converts from couch to bed 
in seconds. Available in full and queen sizes. 


Compare Prices! 


Futons Etc. 

Full hardwood Omni frame, 6” cotton futon and 
custom cover $457.00 


Other Stores 

Frame with 6" futon and NO COVER 


$495.00 



Futons Etc. 

Other Stores 

Savings to you 

6" Full Futon 



$119.00 

$155.00 

$36.00 

6" Queen Futon 



$139.00 

$165.00 

$26.00 


419 North 4th Avenue • 624-6742 • Monday-Saturday 10-6 • Sunday 11-5 
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TOTALLY 

IRRESISTIBLE 

Your smile can be too. 
Easy’ & affordable treatments. 

For Your 

Free Consultation 
Call 326 2000 


♦ Mark M c Mahon, DDS ♦ 


COSMETIC DEXTISTRY 
5200 E. Farness Dr.. Suite 901 

T, 


Model: Cindy Konicke 




BUFFALO 

your way 
through Summer 


buffalo /'bef-e-. 16 
to express one's inner 
self and/or beauty by 
outfitting the physical 
being with clotfres 
procured by means*of 
trade for gash and''or 
select clothing items 


Campus: 884-9978 Eastside: 885-8392 
>03 E. Helen - 6538 E. Tanque Vefde 


BUFFALO EXCHANGE 
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world is totally benign and opening a 
book is either traumatic or ruins their 
pretense at being Indians. 

Other ingestions were not so inno¬ 
cent. The toxic principles of this weed 
were discovered early in Asia. An 
extract of the plant poisons, known as 
lihnt in Hindu, was used by thugs to 
drug or kill victims; its taste was easily 
disguised in spicy curry. The gangs 
who used dliat were known as 
dhatureas, suggesting to Linnaeus the 
scientific name of Datura which per¬ 
sists today. Indian whores gave dhat to 
their patrons and robbed them. Dur¬ 
ing the time that Indian wives were 
burned alive on their husbands fu¬ 
neral pyres, datura extracts were used 
to sedate them. Similarly, the C hibcha 
Indians of Colombia administered it 
to sacrificial victims to be burned 
alive. 

In the Amazon, women of some 
tribes applied juice of the plant to their 
nipples to kill unwanted girl children; 
it was presumed the infants died with 
happv dreams. Other tribes in the area 
considered the hallucinations less 
than happv. An incorrigible child 
might be punished with a plug of Da¬ 
tura leaves in his rectum to frighten 
him with visions of demons. Rectal 
application was also employed by 
Indians in the southeast U.S. during 
puberty ceremonies tor voung boys. 

Willing ingestion followed the 
early discovery of the hallucinogenic 
properties of the plant's alkaloids. 
There is no record of the deaths that 
must have occurred from uncon¬ 
trolled and largely uncontrollable 
(remember the Russian roulette strat¬ 
egy) doses. But what does come down 
through long history from scattered 
villages in Europe and other areas are 
reports of fantastic visions, delirium, 
frenzied behavior and sensations of 
living. This latter was so widespread 
among users that the plant became 
known in some regions as the "flying 
weed. As explained above, the alka¬ 
loids are so powerful they can be 
absorbed across any mucus mem¬ 
brane. Some women found that mas¬ 
turbation using a concoction of the 
plant smeared onto an appropriately 
shaped household object could pro¬ 
duce an unusual high. Their frenzied 
behavior earned them reputations as 
witches, and the story comes down to 
us as the loosely disguised symbol of 
witches riding brooms. 

More recently and closer to home, 
Datura's powers have been described 
bv anthropologist Carlos Castaneda in 
his Don Juan series, dealing with a few 
members of the aqui nation. Due to a 
shared irresponsibility on the part of 
the author and a segment of lhs read¬ 
ers best described as druggies, there 
were two unfortunate consequences. 
First, the > i aquis came to be thought of 
by some as being a culture of drugs 
and visions; second, a number of read¬ 


ers tried self-medication or commun¬ 
ion with the plant. In response to || u . 
first, it must be remembered that tin* 
actions of religious leaders, or cunm 
d e ro $, may no more characterize t| u , 
average Yaqui than the behavior of the 
Pope typifies Italians or Poles In n 
sponse to the second: Dr. R. E. Schul¬ 
tes, Harvard professor and grand old 
man of phamacognosy, the science of 
identifying plants with medically im¬ 
portant chemicals, has in the course of 
his studies stoically ingested almost 
every natural hallucinogen, but con¬ 
siders datura too dangerous to try 
Remember that. 

There are four species of the genus 
datura listed among the Arizona flora 
All are poison. They belong to the 
nightshade family, the Solanaceae. 
The very name of the family refers to 
the sedative properties of many mem¬ 
bers; "Solamen," in Latin, means qui¬ 
eting. However, the Solanaceae gives 
us the best as well as the worst of bot- 
anv: chiles, tomatoes, potatoes, egg¬ 
plants but also the deadly night¬ 
shades, henbane and tobacco. And re¬ 
flecting the dual nature of the group, 
datura has paradoxical aspects: its 
ever-so-adaptive poisons, in small and 
controlled amounts, can be beneficial 
medicines. A few decades ago, datura- 
leaf cigarettes were sold in drugstores 
to relieve asthma. The component at¬ 
ropine reduced bronchial spasms. 
During World Wars I and II, datura 
was actively cultivated for atropine 
extraction. Atropine's powerful effect 
in producing dilation of the eyes 
makes it an important ophthalmologi- 
cal tool as well, though a related plant, 
belladonna, has become a more im¬ 
portant source. The combined depres¬ 
sant effects of several datura alkaloids 
have made it a useful cardiac drug and 
general sedative. The atropine and 
hyoscvamine components have been 
used as an antidote to mercury poi¬ 
soning, as well as an insecticide and 
toadstool poison. 

In more basic research, datura has 
contributed vastly bv demonstrating 
important genetic principles that have 
had impact on the understanding of 
all plants, including those important 
to man. Agronomists have used these 
discoveries to improve food plants. 

So when you are walking or driv¬ 
ing around the fringes of town, in the 
barrios, along the railroad tracks, look 
toi this two-faced queen of the night- 
If you don't have small children 
gather seeds (to grow, not to eat, le^ 
you pull the shades of night for good 
and ornament your yard. The plant 
XN iH provide weeks of beauty and the 
chance to impress vour friends wi* 
off-color folklore. J 

Water Donna Howell drain's hersel* 1 *' 
an Extinguished Professor of Biologl 

i$ ,? ko an authority on hats if 1 1 
Sonoran desert . 
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DEAR BYRD 

Would Nancy Reagan blow the whistle on her parents? 


BY BYRD BAYLOR 


I never had in my mind being an 
Ann Landers for eleven-year-olds or 
having to say NO to Nancy Reagan. 
But the other day I got this letter. 

Dear Byrd, 

I read your books and now I want 
to tell you something. Boy, are you 
going to be surprised! See my Pa does 
cocaine and I found out. 1 really did. 

We learned about cocaine and pot 
in school and what Mrs. Reagan said 
about that kid in California who 
turned in his parents to the cops. She 
said he did the right thing. She said it 
takes a lot of courage to bust your 
folks. She liked the kid who did it. 
Well I took that cocaine and hid it in 
my drawer. It wasn't much. Then I 
told my Ma what I found, but I didn't 
tell her where the coke was. She kept 
saying no, you just made a mistake. It 
was just a little white powder or some¬ 
thing. 

So 1 took it to our family doctor 
and he said yes, that's what it was. 
Boy, was he surprised! 

So finally my Ma believed me. 
Then I told my Pa he better promise to 
go get some help and he says he will 
so we are all going to be real happy. So 
maybe I won't turn him in after all. 
What do you think I ought to do? I am 
eleven. 

Your friend, 

Cindi J. 

Usually, my mail piles up for 
months. Urgent letters filter to the bot¬ 
tom of a deep Mexican basket and are 
hidden by newer urgent letters, many 
of them not yet opened (the only ma¬ 
jor personal development I've ever 
achieved is a skill for letting poten¬ 
tially unpleasant mail lie there un¬ 
opened—a real breakthrough in prob¬ 
lem solving). But I was answering this 
letter ten seconds after I read it. 

Dear Cindi J., 

I'm glad you didn't turn your Pa 
in. I m glad you are the kind of person 
w ho knows it's better to talk things 
over with the people you love. That's 
w hat they should be able to expect 
rom You and that's what you should 
c a ble to expect from them. 

No matter what Nancy Reagan 
Sa J s ' * don't want a country where 
( hdren are encouraged to spy on 
P ar(, nts and report to the police. The 
Nazis used to do that. 

Nancy Reagan may think it's fine 


for s 


tak SOrne s he doesn't know to 
( cocaine or marijuana down to the 


police station, but I wonder if she 
would do it to her own family. It 
seems to me her husband has commit¬ 
ted far greater crimes than your Pa 
ns. He has broken laws he swore to 
uphold (for instance, waging war 
without the consent of Congress), has 
lied to the people more than once. But 
we didn t see Nancy Reagan turning 
him in, did we? 

It s true drugs can do harm, and 
alcohol has ruined more lives than any 
of the others. But there are good and 
bad ways of taking action, and I think 
you know which is which. 

You told me Mrs. Reagan said it 
takes a lot of courage to bust your 
folks. Well, sometimes it takes a lot of 
courage to talk about things that are 
important. Anyway, I think 1 like you 
more than that boy in California. 

Your friend, 

Byrd Baylor 

So I mailed the letter and won¬ 
dered how things were going, but I 
didn't really expect to find out. Two 
weeks later, I received another letter. 
This time there was no return address 
and the handwriting was clearly 
adult. I unfolded a sheet of white pa¬ 
per. In the center of the page was just 
one word— THANX—and a $50 bill 
fell out. 

I haven't heard anything more but 
I think the sun is shining in Cindi's 
town. 

Speaking of reporting crimes, a 
friend of mine-inspired by the recent 
Tucson newspaper reminders that 

you can get a reward of up to $1,0(0 

[which may not be quite the same 

Mng as a reward of $1,000) by report¬ 
ing someone's backyard marijuana 
garden—made a call to 88-CRIME. 

8 He told them he wanted to report 
a crime in progress-a real estate de¬ 
veloper who was raping the desert. He 
saidNe was willing to give exac 

names and dates and locations, and he 

didn't even want the reward. 

But he said they didn't seem to be 
interested in his information Now he 
Iks people would take this kind of 
thinks P e °P . if we could come 

thing more seriously u „ H 

up with rewards, say "up to $50 He 

wants to give me the opportunity to 
donate the first $50. 

:ZTLtZ, Tecs™. Yes is Better 
Than No. 
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Gallery Shops 


For the rare and the beautiful 

in crafts, jewelry, fashions 

in town . 1736 E. Speedway • 325 2591 • at the Foothills Center • 742-4134 


AT CAMBRIC, WE DON’T JUST 
TALK ABOUT SERVICE... 

MEET YOUR 
CONCIERGE. 


Yvonne Tarpley 

CONCIERGE 




Yvonne Tarpley has a very simple 
job description: “Provide an unsur¬ 
passed level of service for the busi¬ 
ness people at Cambric Executive 
Suites.” 

Yvonne will send flowers in your 
name, arrange for limousine or 
helicopter service for you and your 
clients, have your dry cleaning 
picked up, or your car washed. You 
name it, chances are Yvonne can 
take care of it. 

While other commercial centers are 
busy talking about service, Yvonne 
Tarpley, Cambric Concierge, is busy 
working at it. 


Luxury executive offices, in the heart of the Cambric Corporate Center, now 
available for lease...bv day. by week, by month, from Sl75/mo. 


CAMBRIC 

EXECUTIVE 

SUITES 

1760-1790 
East River Road 
at Campbell 
Tucson. Arizona 
85718 

(602) 577-5100 
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7211 N. Northern Ave. Tucson, Az. 85704 297-4843 

Monday - Saturday: 9:30am - 5:30pm Sunday: Noon - 5pm 
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SOUTHWEST 


Regional publishing for scholar and general reader alike. Spring and 
Summer 1987 issues now available: Eva Antonia Wilbur-Cruce, Peter 
Wild, Felipe Molina, Larry Evers, Watson Smith, Bernard L. Fontana, 
Helen Ingram, Julian Hayden, Tom Sheridan, Lawrence Clark Powell, 
Arivaca, Mormon troubadours, Yaqui Easter, John Muir, Blue Desert, 
Tucson, Double A Ranch, Emil Haury, Santa Ana de Cuiquiburitac. 

Published quarterly by the University of Ar izona Press and the 
Southwest Center. Five dollars per issue, fifteen per year. J. C. Wilder, 
Editor, Library C-327, University of Arizona, Tucson 85721. 


Publishing the Southwest 


NEW HOME 
SHOPPING? 


f«D^ 


m HOME OWNERS WARRANTY | 

“- m - 

Look for the BUILDER Offering the 
HOW WARRANTY. 


B O OKS 


ASIAN INVASIAN 

Why you’re seeing BUY AMERICAN bumper stickers 
on Toyota pickups. 


BY CHARLES BOWDEN 


I am old enough to remember 
when Made In japan meant junk. Now 
the label means quality and reliability, 
mountains of money looking for good 
American investments—banks, auto 
plants, land—and a juggernaut that 
has gutted the United States indus¬ 
trial heartland and made it a Rust Belt. 
Until quite recently World War II con¬ 
centration camps for Japanese-Ameri- 
cans (set up during one of the nation's 
periodic holidays from the 
Constitution) marked the major pene¬ 
tration of the culture into Arizona. 
Times have changed now. I know a 
photographer who recently did a 
shoot for some Japanese investors toy¬ 
ing with a plunge into a jojoba planta¬ 
tion around Casa Grande. At the 
Grand Canyon the guide books are 
now available in Japanese. A local 
wheeler-dealer tells me of puzzling 
out the shifting value of the yen to get 
a handle on the rise and fall of interest 
rates. In Hermosillo, Mexicans as¬ 
semble a Japanese-designed Mazda 
for sale to Americans as a Mercury 
Tracer. And I drive to work in a Toy¬ 
ota staring at bumper stickers that 
implore me to buy American. 

For decades, some Americans 
have speculated about the future of 
the Pacific Rim, the nations surround¬ 
ing the huge ocean, and from the 
Open Door Policy of the turn of the 
I century up to the very recent present, 
i the assumption was that the Pacific 
was meant to be an American lake and 
the huge populations of Asia were 
I born to buy and consume American 
goods—the fabled China Market. This 
I belief now is in a shambles. Two re¬ 
cent books shed some light on what 
has happened, who we are dealing 
I with, and who we are. 

John W. Dower's War Without 
1 Mercy: Race & Power in the Pacific War 
i (Pantheon, New York, 1986, $9.95, 
paperback) is a scholarly study of the 
race hatred that fueled the island cam¬ 
paigns of World War II, a virulence 
that he documents from both Ameri¬ 
can and Japanese propaganda and 
acts. American newspaper cartoons 


portray the Japanese as monkeys and 
apes; Japanese cartoons depict 
Roosevelt and Churchill as devils, 
beasts and the like. Major George 
Fielding Eliot, a syndicated military 
analyst during the war, wrote that the 
United States' aim must be "the com¬ 
plete and ruthless destruction of Japa¬ 
nese industry, so that not one brick of 
any Japanese factory shall be left on 
another, so that there shall not be in 
Japan one electric motor or one steam 
or gasoline engine, nor a chemical 
laboratory, not so much as a book 
which tells how these things are 
made." In Dower's text we meet dis¬ 
tinguished scholars such as the late 
Margaret Mead concluding that the 
Japanese are savagely aggressive be¬ 
cause of the way they toilet-train their 
infants; or historian Barbara Tuch- 
man, writing in Foreign Affairs in 1936, 
"So completely divorced is the Japa¬ 
nese mental process from the Occiden¬ 
tal, so devoid of what Westerners call 
logic, that the Japanese are able to 
make statements, knowing they pres¬ 
ent a false picture, yet sincerely believ¬ 
ing them." The British concluded that 
the Japanese could not fly aircraft be¬ 
cause of an inner ear condition, and 
were incapable of night fighting due 
to poor eyesight. The Americans con¬ 
sidered them short, yellow fools not to 
be taken seriously at any level. 

The crushing defeats of British 
and American armies during the first 
months of combat ended some of this 
nonsense, but the need to see the en¬ 
emy as less than human continued to 
the last day of the conflict and beyond 
The Japanese themselves were in 1 
bued with hard-core racist notions 
seeing the other peoples of Asia t 
lesser breeds (Dower has Japanese so 
diers being shaken when they h IU 
residents of Southeast Asia no darker 
than themselves and explaining 
similar pigmentation by arguing 
they, the Japanese, were at the 
ment sunburned). In taking the c 11 
nese city of Nanjing the Japanese arnn 
executed or randomly murder^ 
about 200,000 people. While pursue 
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pacification program in North China 
ntier the policy of "kill all, burn all, 
destroy all," the Japanese clipped the 
population from forty-four million to 
twenty-five million. Two Japanese of¬ 
ficers in China had a contest, reported 
in the Japanese newspapers, to see 
who could first decapitate by sword 
150 human beings. 

As a boy, 1 was raised on tales of 
the island campaigns, stories of boil¬ 
ing Japanese heads to get skulls for 
mounting on jeeps, of carving femurs 
and the like into letter openers, of pris¬ 
oners being summarily butchered, of 
frying enemy soldiers with flame 
throwers (which operate at about 
2000°). So widespread were these ac¬ 
tions that when Charles Lindbergh 
returned through Honolulu from a 
tour of the front, he was asked by cus¬ 
toms if his luggage contained any 
bones. My Marine uncle hardly spoke 
of the island campaigns during my 
childhood, but the few incidents he let 


P orm and determine those 

events. Halbert™ • ■ 

naiDerstam simply is a 

amned good reporter. After the war, 
e J a P an ^ se find an economy almost 
exactly that which Major Eliot had 
hoped for, a gutted land with two mil- 
ion people dead, food chronically 
s ort, and the national psyche bat- 
ered by defeat. Slowly they rebuild 
(well into the the fifties Nissan was 
assem ing cars in plants with dirt 
oors), break independent labor 
unions and utilize traditional links 
between government and private in¬ 
dustry. Detroit meanwhile wallows in 
big profits guaranteed by a huge na¬ 
tional market and what amounts to 
collusion and monopoly among the 
Big Three. A nice subtheme in the 
book is Detroit's refusal to try front- 
wheel drive systems because no do¬ 
mestic competitor was producing 
them (monopoly means no competi¬ 
tion) and because conversion to the 
new design would cost big bucks. The 


My fellow countrymen go through 
spasms of Asia-bashing as they 
awaken to the fact that not a single 
VCR is made in the United States by 
an American company—but they soon 
recover and amble over to the video 
store to rent another movie. 


slip were always dark moments of 
barbarism. 

Dower argues that the war in the 
Pacific was basically a race war—not a 
war simply for territory or resources 
or markets or glory—but a war be¬ 
tween Asians and Europeans for 
dominance. And that this fact made 
the war unusually vicious. His book 
convinced me. 

This being so, what are we to 
make of the world four decades later? 
A world where the roads are clogged 
with Japanese machines, where sushi 
bars are the feeding troughs of monied 
Americans, a world where a farm 
town near where my Marine uncle 
was raised now hosts a colony of Viet¬ 
namese refugees. David Halberstam's 
Pfte Reckoning (Morrow, 1986, 752 pp- 
$19.95) continues the saga by tracking 
the industrial combat between two 
different armies, Nissan and Ford, 
his time there is no Pearl Harbor, but 
neither is there a V-J Day. 

Halberstam, as usual, has written 
a °°h that seems much too long, that 
mmbles and repeats, but, as with his 
early works —The Best and the Bright- 
the Powers That Be —that pulls the 
^ader along and introduces us to the 
^ SSOr Payers in events, the usually 
Ver looked individuals who really 


Japanese enter the market cautiously, 
are written off as short yellow fools, 
and the rest is history. The book closes 
with the Koreans, exploiting a work 
force accepting of low wages and 
grinding poverty, moving in on the 
now fat and happy Japanese—a movie 
that seems rather familiar to the 

And so I sit here in Tucson with 
my Toshiba television, my Toyota 
truck and my memories of a child 
hood in which my uncle told of watch¬ 
ing suicidal Japanese soldiers march 
off the cliff on Saipan. I am hundreds 
o miles inland, secure in my desert, 

b„,[feel.hepushof.hePac,f,cR™.a 

new velocity of money and labor t 
wiU roar throughout the rest of my 
lifetime. My fellow countrymen g 

rr: 

S/VcTis ° m ade in .he U„,ed 
Stafes by an American company but 
fhey soon recover and amble over to 

video store to rent another movie 
Culturally it would be wise (a wisdom 
H ave never pursued) for everyone in 

his region to learn Spanish. But if you 

desile to understand the economic 
earthquake under your feet, rea 
aboutthe Pacific Run. Perhaps starL 
ing with these two books. 
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6725 E. Tanque Verde Rd. Tucson, Az. 85715 
Res.(602) 885-2758 Office (602) 296-6285 
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CENTER 


CHARLES BOWDEN 

author of 

FROG MOUNTAIN BLUES 
will be here, signing his books 

Saturday, August 24 
12-2 

6462 N. ORACLE ORANGE AT ORACLE IN PLAZA DEL ORO 575-9446 
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so cool!" 
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ONE OF US 












Berthold Lippel 





John Walton was born forty-six years ago in North 
arolina, black, poor and sick with cerebral palsy. During 
is life he also was plagued with asthma and schizophre- 
ia. He drifted through state hospitals, nursing homes 
nd mental institutions. He had one year of grammar 
chool. He worked as a street hustler, shoe shiner, car 
rnsher, clean-up boy and moonshiner. He fdmtred 
lorence on "The Jeffersons" and Al Capone. ( I loved the 
>ay he did things and nobody could touch him. ) 

In 1985, North Carolina put him on the bus ( Crey- 
ound Therapy") with a one-way ticket to Tucson. Tie 
tate's developmental disabilities department foun um a 
lace at the Arizona Training Program In Tucson at 
;wan and 29th Street. There, in 1986, Steve Louie of the 
Zerebral Palsy Foundation and Bert Lippel (on a one year 
ocial service leave of absence from IBM) taught Walton 
vord processing in the experimental "Companion Tech- 
totogy Program." 

And John Walton finally began to speak his mtna. 

• • • 

Jk crippled man's dream is to exist as a normal 
/m man. 

i am in a wheelchair and have to use a 
-rutch too. 1 can do the things a normal person can 
iespite my condition. I am a thief...smile...I like 
aeautiful strange women and good liquor. I also 
enjoy disco music, but most of all I love a good 
dancer. I like funky dancers the best. I am a street 
hustler. If I could be anything in the world I would 

be a playboy, or a psychologist. 

The mind is the heart of a human being because 

it is like looking at the person's spirit. 

• • • 

I can remember being a teenager, living at home 


with two sisters and a brother. I enjoyed watching 
TV with them, and also just being a big family to¬ 
gether. I accepted reality as being something out of a 
TV script in which everything would work out and 
be perfect in the end. But I could not accept myself 
and my condition, and the idea of leaving home. 

Before I left home, the only escape I had from 
my family problems and my condition were juke 
joints. I would go to this one place and stay in the 
corner and watch the young people dance and 
watch the beginning of romance. I was unable to 
dance because of my condition. I would stand two 
hours at a time, then I would go outside and lean up 
against the car and smoke cigarettes, and ache in¬ 
side because I could not dance like the boys and 

Sirl The Blacks and the civil rights changed between 
1965 and 1981.1 missed it all because I was in-and- 
out of the hospital during that time, and too con¬ 
fused to understand. I don't even know what Martin 
Luther King's dream was. I feel like I am too old, too 
sick, to learn the Black way-the way of the new 
Blackman. 

I would like to change all of this if I could, and to 
live with the people and be accepted by the people. 
This is what I want if someone could teach me how 

to do it. Who could do it? 

I have stopped looking for a desire which is a 
dream to come true, in spite of what some people 

say, and of the 37th Psalm. 

I have just given up on real life. 

I got to want something again before I can be 

helped. 

• • • 


My sister Millie is the baby of the family. Her 
real name is Comillison, but I've always called her 
Baby. I am the oldest brother. I am thirteen years 
older than she is. She is married to a man named 
Andrew, they have no children yet, they live in Get¬ 
tysburg, Pa. She works in a home with underprivi¬ 
leged youth. 

She is my favorite sister. I think the reason is 
because I used to take care of her from the time she 
was four until she was six years old. This was before 
I became emotionally disturbed. 

Now that we are older she tells me what to do. 
She's a big girl now, but she will always be the Baby- 

I'll always love you, Millie! 

• • • 

There are three things in life that I have wanted. 

A pretty girl friend. 

A blue tailor-made sharkskin suit. 

A job that pays minimum wage. 

At one time in my life I thought if I had these three 
things I would be a normal man. After twenty-° n *j 
years of trying to get these things without success 
gave up. 

Three things made me give up: 

My emotional condition overrides my mind 

When I meet a pretty girl, she either rejects 
or is afraid of me. ^ 

My condition prevents me from getting a 
that pays minimum wage. 

I do not know what I want to do. 

I have no desires left. j 

I want to go back home. . ^ 

In January 1987, John Walton became suddenly 1,1 d 
pneumonia and died . 
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Without A Car Phone 
You Might As Well Use 
Jungle Drums. 


Today, car phones are commonplace. 

Small wonder. Metro Mobile car phones make other 
phones as obsolete as jungle drums. 

But still an amazing number of people don’t use 
them. So when those people are out in the business jungle 
trapped in their cars, they’re out of touch with civilization. 

With the Metro Mobile Cellular Telephone System you 
can call directly anywhere in the world from any street in 
town. 

Traffic jams become opportunities to conduct busi¬ 
ness. A long drive turns into productive time for checking 
into the office, calling home, or chatting with a friend. 


Just the fact that you’ll never have to use a pay phone 
again is enough to convince most people of the value of a 
car phone. 

Metro Mobile should be your next call. We’re very 
affordable, with many usage plans to choose from. And 
we have the best equipment and service in town. 

Get into 20th century telephones with the Metro 
Mobile Cellular Telephone System. Call today for details. 

METRQvMOBILE 

628-9541 











































































































































HAIR AND MAKE UP: REX FIRKINS MODELS: MARY ARMENDARIZ, DAVID MOORE PHOTO: LYNDA MICHALUK 


HAIR, SKIN 8c NAILS SALON 



The salons that make the difference between ok and extraordinary 
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